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(Above, seated) J. K. Lilly, President, and 
(standing) J. K. Lilly, Jr., Vice President, 
Eli Lilly & Company 


Sales, Production, 
and Finance 


By J. K. LILLY, JR. 


> <_<. =the difference between old rec- 
eee ords and new in any type of speed 
é ~— test. In the field of business, any 
“Se device which speeds up an old 
<a method or process, increases 
Ca efficiency, and saves time and 
money, may rightfully be called 
; > a recorder breaker. 
—~_ =! In the loose-leaf catalog field, the 
een newly patented Heinn-Campbell 
“e Binder is constantly establishing 
eal new speed records. 
t. Its simple locking device is as 
Pe es 


> easily and quickly operated as a 
push-button. Never “jams” or 
gets out of order, has no screws 
or bolts to loosen-up, is built 
right into the binder. 
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With it, the removal of old sheets 
and the insertion of new becomes 
a matter of seconds rather than 
minutes. Lost time and motion 
are reduced to a minimum. 


If you’re planning on new bind- 
ers, see this new high-speed, fool- 
proof locking device. Your job- 
bers, dealers, and salesmen will 
welcome its time and temper- 
saving qualities. 


Write today for prices and com- 
plete information. No obligation. 
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CTIITITY 


Where one hundred thousand people buy 


geo that Baton Rouge 

is Louisiana’s capital city 
isn’t even starting to tell the 
tale, speaking marketwise. 
Calling it the Seventh Port, 
which it is, has only a statis- 
tical interest for the average 
man. But when you come in 
here with an advertising cam- 
paign, and see what Baton 
Rouge’s own dailies actually 
DO for a sales-drive,— 
THAT’S when you learn things 
about Baton Rouge. 


BATON ROUGE 


STATE -TIMFES and MORNING 40VOCATE 
(AFTERNOON) (MORNING) 


The most intensive selling effort 
justifies itself in this rich area, with 
its wondrously wide scope of solid 
interests. The world’s biggest oil 
refinery isin Baton Rouge. Its superb 
deepwater harbor, its six railways, 
its vast plexus of modern highways, 
its multifold manufactures, its farm- 
ing and shipping interests— all these 
things count tremendously. But 
what counts most practically with 
you, probably, is the 50,000 people 
who live in Baton Rouge proper, 
and the 50,000 more close around us 
who do their buying here. And 
what counts more still is that you 
can reach them only with Baton 
Rouge’s own daily papers. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
New York City Chicago 
St. Louis Atlanta 
Newspapers of KNOWN Circulation 


Including, for utmost profitable coverage of 
the Five Strong Cities of Provincial 
Louisiana, these: 


LAKE CHARLES 


AMERICAN - PRESS 
The Monroe 
News Star 
Shreveport 


Journal 


Alexandria 


Baily Gown Talk 


Write one or all for information on 


LOUISIANA 


AppisoN T. CHapeck, for many years 
The Chicago Evening American’s eastern 
advertising representative, has been ap- 
pointed Chicago representative of the 
southern group of Hearst newspapers. 
The newspapers Mr. Chapeck will repre- 
sent are the Atlanta Georgian American, 
the Baltimore News, the Baltimore A meri- 
can, the Washington Times, and _ the 
Washington Herald. 


J. D. Zoox, vice president and general 
manager of the O’Gara Coal Company, 
Chicago, has announced the appointment 
of Harotp S. KINNEY as general sales 
manager. The company is planning an 
ambitious selling program for the coming 
season and Mr. Kinney will have direct 
charge of this campaign. 


RALPH T. SENTER has been elected presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, to succeed W. K. Meyers, who 
resigned July 1 to become executive vice 
president of the Mitten Bank Securities 
Corporation. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Wilmer Atkinson Company, June 
21, the resignation of CHARLES F. JENKINS, 
president and general manager of the com- 
pany, was accepted, and P. E. Warp was 
unanimously appointed his successor. Mr. 
Jenkins remains a director of the company. 
Mr. Ward has been circulation director 
for a number of years and is the son of 
the late J. C. Ward, who, in the early 
seventies, founded the American Poultry 
Journal, which he published for more than 
twenty years. 


HaroLp Houcu, of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, has been elected president of 
the International Circulation Managers’ 
Association. 


WILL1AM CApy has been made adver- 
tising manager of the Cleveland Press, 
where he was formerly national advertis- 
ing manager. 


A recent addition to the executive force 
of the Buckeye Incubator Company of 
Springfield, Ohio, is that of ALBERT 
Power,” who has been appointed general 
sales manager of the Furniture Division, 
known as the Buckeye Manufacturing 
Company. Mr. Power previously directed 
the sales and advertising of the W. F. 
Whitney Company and the Schoonmaker 
Chair Company of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. 


W. T. WALLING resigned July 1 as sales 
and advertising manager of the Hand 
Knit Hosiery Company of Sheboygan. 
Mr. Walling has held this position for 
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the past eight years. 
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Courtesy The Pullman Comparty. 


At a recent meeting of the Advertising 
Association of Houston, Texas, H. Wirt 
STEELE, advertising manager of the Dun- 
can Coffee Company, was elected presi- 
dent; A. M. CoHEN, advertising manager 
of the Houston Post Dispatch, vice presi- 
dent, and the following were elected to 
the board of directors: J. B. WESTOVER, 
Ray GoppArp, Georce Bruce, H. O. Mc- 
CELvy, who is advertising director of the 
Houston Chronicle. A. D. Cotuins, direc- 
tor of Houston Better Business Bureau, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 


Hecror P. MAcLaGAN has retired from 
the office of vice president and superin- 
tendent of production for the McIntosh 
Electrical Corporation, with whom he has 
been associated for forty years. He re- 
tains his interest in the company and 
remains a director of the corporation. 


CARROLL J. SWAN has been appointed 


New England representative for the Phila- ° 


delphia Public Ledger and the Illustrated 
Sun, both publications of Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers, Inc., of Philadelphia. 


CLypE A. STEVENS has been transferred 
to Chicago as western advertising man- 
ager of Nation’s Business, after serving 
on the magazine for six years in Cleve- 
land. Hat HursuH of the Chicago office 
will fill the resultant vacancy in the 
Cleveland office. Roy WALKER becomes 
central advertising manager with head- 
quarters in Detroit. 


RuHEY T. SNopGraAss has recently been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Minneapolis Journal. Mr. Snodgrass has 
devoted twenty-five years to the adver- 
tising and publishing field. 


The resignation of P. B. ZIMMERMAN 
as.a director was accepted by the board 
of directors of the Association of National 
Advertisers at its last meeting, Mr. Zim- 
merman being ineligible to that office be- 
cause no longer A. N. A. representative 
of the General Electric Company, although 
still connected with it. 

NorMAN E, OLps, advertising manager 
of the Perfection Stove Company, was 
elected director to serve out the unexpired 
term of Mr. Zimmerman, which expires 
November, 1928. 


CHARLES H. Barr, for eight years sales 
promotion manager of the Crocker-McEl- 
wain Company and the Chemical Paper 
Manufacturing Company, of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, has entered the field of 
merchandising counsel for paper mills, 
paper merchants, and paper converters. 
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NUMBER ONE 


When the Sales Plan Keeps Step With 
Production and Finance 


N MANY manufac- 
| turing organizations 

the “missing link” in 
the theoretical chain be- 
tween production and 
sales has, until recently, 
been conspicuous by its 
absence. 

Several years ago, Eli 
Lilly and Company de- 
termined to rid them- 
selves of the sins of omission 
which are certain to follow the 
ancient and honorable custom of 
leaning too heavily upon the 
memory of the human family, and 
a successful working plan has 
resulted. 


The General Planning Committee 


N ORDER to tie in the prob- 

lem of sales and production 
properly, it was determined that 
purchasing schedules and oper- 
ating budgets should appear in 
the picture and thus form an all- 
embracing master plan of sales, 
production, purchasing, and the 
financial budget. 


With our objectives clearly in 
view, a General Planning Com- 
mittee was organized consisting 
of executives from the sales, 
works, purchasing, and the finan- 
cial offices. The committee so 
formed was organized as shown 


by Chart I. 


In the early spring of each year 
the members of the General Plan- 
ning Committee who comprise 
the marketing group meet and 
proceed to set up a proposed sales 
plan for the following year. 
Tentative quotas are established, 


SALE § 
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Vice President, Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


MANAGEMENT 


Planned a Year in Advance, on a 
Daily Basis, Our Sales, Financial, 
Production, and Purchasing Budgets 


Dovetail Exactly 
es se 


push items are selected, and all of 
the many and varied forms of 
necessary sales: and advertising 
efforts are committed to black 
and white. Of course, this is not 
accomplished without numerous 
conferences with all the sales 
executives, and correspondence 
conducted with, and question- 
naires directed to both the district 
sales managers and field repre- 
sentatives. 


With a number of changes in 
the original draft, the final ap- 
proval of the plan is obtained 
from the president and the gen- 
eral manager of the company by 
September 15 of each year. 


Drafting a Program 


MMEDIATELY the works 

group of the General Planning 
Committee meets and members 
are supplied with a copy of the ap- 
proved sales plan. This group of 
the committee then proceeds to 
translate the established sales 
quotas and other sales require- 
ments into production schedules 
and finished stores needs. 


This work is accomplished 
within a short period and the re- 
sultant production and _ stores 


. eee &, 


pms 


requirements are listed 
and become a part of the 
general plan. This data 
is then furnished the 
purchasing group of the 
committee with instruc- 
tions to translate the 
needs of the production 
divisions into purchasing 
requirements of crude 
drugs, chemicals, glass- 
ware, packing material, and other 
necessary supplies. 


Organizing a Year’s Work 


| een the financial group 
of the committee, with this ac- 
cumulated information and with 
other data before them, translates 
the various forms of planned effort 
into costs in dollars and cents and 
therefrom constructs the operat- 
ing budgets of the various de- 
partments and divisions and, 
finally, by a summary, obtains the 
total company budget. 

A sufficient number of copies 
of the completed plan are pre- 
pared in leather, letter size bind- 
ers to supply all executives of Eli 
Lilly and Company who are re- 
sponsible for the various duties 
scheduled for accomplishment on 
definitely determined dates, and 
these books are put into the 
hands of these individuals well 
before the first day of each new 
year. 


The preceding information 
gives, in a brief manner, the 
working program of the General 
Planning Committee. A few 
“brass tack” details may now be 
given. 


1927 fis 


Marketing Group 


Sales Quotas 
Sales Operating Methods 
Sealesmen's Training 
Salesmen's Equipment 
Salesmen's Samples 

and Supplies 
Advertising Program 


CHART I, 


GENERAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 


Chairman 


Secretary 


Works croup 


Production Schedules 
Finished Stores Re- 
quirements 


Personnel Requirements 
Equipment and Supplies 


Inspection Require- 
ments 


Purchasing Group 


aes 


Crude Stores Require-~ 
ments 

Service Stores Re- 
quirements 

Printing Stores Re- 
quirements 

Equipment Require-~ 


Financial Group 


Operating Budgets - 
Company Budget 


Journal, literature 
publications. 

Mailings, samples, 
miscellaneous 


ments 


It is necessary, in the prepara- 
tion of the plan properly to “tie 
up” sales and advertising efforts 
on specific products at logical 
periods and on carefully selected 
dates. Such attention, only, will 
get the best results in assuring 
that these types of promotion will 
later function in a harmonious 
and timely manner. 

A most important section of the 
final sales plan is the “Chrono- 
logical Schedule,” in which all 
forms of effort to be accomplished 
under the plan for the entire year 
are listed chronologically with 
scheduled dates and the execu- 
tives responsible. A page from 
this section of the plan is given 
following: 
Date. Assigned to 
March 1 


Manager Sales 
Administration 
Department 


Event. 

Supply to printing de- 

partment copy on Lilly 

Letter File No. 2, order- 

ing sufficient quantities 

for mailing to Lilly and 
wholesalers’ salesmen 

April 1. 

March 1 
Manager Sales 
Administration 
Department 


March 1 
Sales Manager 


Prepare Period II quota 
sheets for salesmen for 
mailing March 20. 


Notify branches and 
wholesalers to stock in 
anticipation of push be- 
ginning April 1. See 
page 14 of the sales plan 
for items. 


March 1 Place orders for detail 
Advertising literature for Period III, 
Manager in the following amounts: 

Iletin Booklet, new 
OOREL Ae 000,000 


S A L 


Date. Assigned to 


March 1 


Advertising 
Manager 


March 1 


Advertising 
Manager 


March 1 
Advertising 
Manager 


March 1 


Production 
Manager 


March 9 


Production 
Manager 


E § M 


Event. 


A-462 Diphtheria Group 
Revised ................000,000 
A-624 Digiglusin Group 
000,000 
Push Item Blotter* 
000,000 


All literature to be pack- 
aged 25 pieces to a pack- 
age, to be delivered to 
Stores 60 May 30. These 
amounts will be aug- 
mented by quantities 
needed by the advertis- 
ing division in follow- 
up of detail slips, Rx. 
P. O.’s, medical corre- 
spondence, etc. 

*Inserted in Digiglusin 
Group literature. See 
page 55 of the sales plan. 


Prepare letter and blotter 
on Digiglusin for mail- 
ing to selected hospitals 
March 15. See page 64 
of the sales plan. 


Prepare letter for mail- 
ing of Pulvules Oxyl- 
Iodide Compound to all 
sanatoria. See that lit- 
erature stocks are ade- 
quate. Mailing sched- 
uled for March 10. See 
page 64 of the sales plan. 


See that mailing of let- 
ter No. 1 on Lilly policy 
to wholesalers’ salesmen 
is made as scheduled. See 
page 64 of the sales plan. 


Place orders for the 
preparation of 000,000 
Digiglusin Sets, to be 
delivered to Stores 60 
May 30. 


Deliver to advertising 
division Oxyl-Iodide 
Compound samples, each 
containing 6/40’s, as or- 
dered February 10. 


AN AGEMENT 


In order to make sure that no 
executive “slips up” and thereby 
lodges a monkey wrench in the 
machinery, it is the duty of one 
member, detailed from the Gen- 
eral Planning Committee, to 
check up the scheduled efforts at 
frequent intervals to see that all 
are properly under way. All exec- 
utives are informed of this follow- 
up and are in sympathy with it. 
In practice, and after the wheels 
are put in motion at the inception 
of the plan, it is rarely necessary 
to apply a lubricant; however, in 
the case of a failure to function, 
the frequent inspection reveals 
the trouble before a breakdown 
occurs, and prompt action is 
taken to prevent delay. 


The accuracy of the work of 
establishing quotas, and the other 
necessary schedules, of course, 
plays a major part in the success 
of the plan in so far as holding 
the limits of error down to a mini- 
mum. For example, Eli Lilly and 
Company has been very success- 
ful for the past several years in 
the forecasting of sales and in the 
establishment of sales quotas. In 
1926 the percentage over all sales 
accomplishment was 100.4 per 
cent, the quota having been estab- 
lished early in the fall of 1925. 


Another important point which 
should be stressed is the fact that 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Customers Supply Leads for 75 Per 
Cent of Barnes’ Sales 


HREE and a half 
days before the 
close of a special 


January sales contest, 
staged by the A B C Oil 
Burner Sales Corpora- 
tion of Chicago to main- 
tain a high level of busi- 
ness during the industry’s “off 
season,” Russell D. Barnes found 
himself running a very poor third 
among the competing salesmen. 
It was the twenty-seventh of the 
month, and taking stock of his 
remaining prospects, to make 
matters worse, he saw _ scant 
chance of bettering his standing. 


A Heavy Day’s Work 


Determined to make one last 
effort, however, he cast about for 
some means of uncovering live 
new prospects, as the names on 
his list had been worked to ex- 
haustion. It was then that it oc- 
curred to him to rely on his cus- 
tomers. He got in touch with 
everyone to whom he had pre- 
viously sold a burner he could 
locate. From them he obtained 
leads for enough calls to tide him 
over the rest of the month. 


Working day and night he fol- 
lowed up all these names. It 
made his task of selling oil 
burners in January doubly hard 
to find that most of his prospects 
had their basements full of coal 
and wouldn’t need the new burner 
for several months, at least, yet 
the salesman persisted. 


At noon on the thirty-first he 
appeared in the office for the first 
time in three days, and when the 
sales meeting was called at three 
o'clock to check the final results 
of the contest he drew out five 
orders for complete installations, 
which gave him first place by a 
comfortable margin. After col- 
lecting his prize money he went 
out on one final call he had been 
unable to make earlier in the day, 
and at ten minutes after six that 
evening he had sold his sixth 
burner. 


SALE 8 


MAN AGEMEN T 


How an Oil Burner Salesman Makes 
Every Call Count; If He Doesn’t Close 
the Sale He At Least Gets Prospects 


for Future Sales 


Russell D. Barnes, 
now general mana- 
ger of the ABC 
Ou Burner Sales 
Corporation in Chi- 
cago, whose records 
set while a salesman 
for the company are 
still unsurpassed. 


That was the biggest day’s. 
work in the selling experience of 


Russell D. Barnes. He has since 
become general manager of the 
company in Chicago, but he has 
always kept that incident fresh 
in his mind because it illustrates 
a point which he considers of 
vital importance in sales work; 
namely, that the best source of 
prospects for future sales is old 
customers. 


In nine months one year when 


he was a salesman Mr. Barnes ~ 


sold 77 oil burners. The closest 
anyone else in his organization 
ever came to that record was 42 
burners over a full year, which 
one other salesman accomplished 
a short time afterward. The most 
remarkable part of this achieve- 
ment is the fact that Mr. Barnes 
sold about 75 per cent of these 
burners to prospects furnished 


. VRE ae 


him by his customers. 
In other words, his cus- 
tomers were responsible 
for tipping him off to 
nearly sixty people who 
bought his product that 
year. 

“Salesmen who do not 
follow up their custom- 
ers for leads are missing 
one of their biggest op- 
portunities,” he declared 
recently. “One example 
will prove why such 
salesmen are always 
hard pressed 
for prospects: 

“A year or 
two ago we 
boughta wash- 


ing machine. The salesman who 
demonstrated it to my wife and 
myself made a good impression, 
and as we liked the machine we 
bought it. . 

“That was the last we saw of 
the salesman for months. As a 
matter of fact, he never did come 
to the house again. We wondered 
what had become of him. We 
were very well peased with the 
washer, so we couldn’t under- 
stand why the salesman acted as 
though he were afraid to call on 
us again; that was the impression 
he gave. 

“Then a long time afterward, I 
happened to meet him on the 
street one day. We got to talk- 
ing, and I suggested to him while 
he was calling at people’s homes 
he might find out whether or not 
they were interested in oil 

(Continued on page 64) 
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How Frigidaire 
Dramatizes a Sales 


Convention 


a 


(Above) The service problems of a Delco Light dealer were threshed out in a 

two-act play called “Pouring on the Sand.” (Right) A short allegory presented 

all the agencies which combine to help a salesman make more Frigidaire sales. 

Characters wore enormous placards bearing the words “Systematic Operator,” 

“Direct-Mail,”’ “Prospect Card,” “Scrap Book,” etc., while a chorus of girls 
spelled out pertinent messages. 


M AON \A UG 


Instead of a long and dull program of 
speeches, Frigidaire and Delco Light sales 
executives put some real dramatic appeal 
into the messages they wish to present at 
their annual sales convention. (Left, above) 1 
A Delco Light salesman demonstrates the { 
ideal way of handling the sale of a farm 

lighting system. He is selling the advan- 

tages of his product to the entire family 

at once. 


Pi 935i Fae 
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(Above) This cheerful farm home was the scene of a one 

act play which put over some fresh and fact-ful messages 

7 on the sale of water systems. (Left) All work and no 

& 1.2 Ss ' - play makes conventions a bore, so the evenings were 
~~ 


devoted to entertainment. 


(Center, above) The playlet concerning the 
sale of Frigidaire for commercial purposes, 
was one of the highlights of the convention. 
By selling the restaurant owner on the 
adoption of modern equipment as a means 
toward attracting a more high class clien- 
tele, a slumping business was saved and 
started on the road to new prosperity. 


The Frigidaire water cooler was introduced to the con- 
vention with a model demonstration giving complete 
facts about the new product. All of the parts in the 
plays presented at the meetings were taken by mem- 
bers of the Frigidaire and Delco Light organizations. 
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International Advertising Association 
Approves Expansion Program 


DOPTION of the 
A “Detroit Plan” for 
the expansion of 
the activities of the In- 
ternational Advertising 
Association was the fea- 
ture of the annual convention held 
by the organization in Denver a 
week ago. 

The planks in the platform, 
which was adopted by the club 
presidents in a meeting held in 
Detroit in March, include: 


1. Closer contact between head- 
quarters and affiliated clubs 
through field men. 


2. A plan for financing annual 
conventions by soliciting sustain- 
ing memberships in the conven- 
tion city. 

3. Establishment of a Bureau of 
Advertising Coordination to com- 
pile information of importance to 
the association’s members. 


4. Establishment of an official 
magazine. 

5. Emphasis of the importance 
of the local advertising clubs in 
the work of the association. 


Burbach Succeeds McClure 


Immediate steps will be taken 
to get this new program under 
way, according to C. K. Wood- 
bridge, elected president of the 
association for the third term. 

Mr. Woodbridge was nomi- 
nated and elected from the floor 
of the convention after the nomi- 
nating committee had submitted 
the name of C. C. Younggreen of 
Milwaukee, as candidate for the 
presidential office. 

Harvey R. Young, advertising 
director of the Columbus Dispatch, 
was chosen president of the Asso- 
ciation of Néwspaper Advertising 
Executives, succeeding Frank T. 
Carroll, advertising director of the 
Indianapolis News, who declined 
the office for a fifth term. 

George M. Burbach, advertising 
director of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, became chairman of Ad- 
vertising Commission, succeeding 
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C. K. Woodbridge Again Chosen 
Organization Head; Next Meeting 


Slated for Detroit 


W. Frank McClure. In recog- 
nition of Mr. McClure’s work on 


‘behalf of the commission since its 


establishment fourteen years ago, 


C. K. Woodbridge 


Judge Allen Frost of Chicago, 
counsel of the Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Association of America, pre- 
sented him with a watch. 

In his opening address, Mr. 
Woodbridge urged the adoption 
of the proposed program, point- 
ing out that an Advertising Re- 
search Bureau would coordinate 
the work of all the great branches 
of advertising toward the end of 
more efficient and economical dis- 
tribution. 

“The Advertising Commission 
or Congress has been created to 
treat common problems of all ad- 
vertising interests,’ Mr. Wood- 
bridge said. “It has in its member- 
ship elected representatives from 
all advertising club districts, ad- 
vertising business organizations, 
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Better Business Bureaus, 
sustaining members and 
women’s clubs. 

“At the Baltimore 
meeting of the Advertis- 
ing Commission held 
in May a definite program was 
set up for the commission by the 
chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, Mr. 
Walter A. Strong, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News. That pro- 
gram interprets the economics of 
advertising to be the value of ad- 
vertising to the individual, the 
business enterprise, the commun- 
ity, state and nation, and in in- 
ternational affairs. It is the in- 
tention of the Advertising Com- 
mission in its four meetings a 
year to have presented before it 
facts concerning advertising as 
have grown out of the experience 
of advertising media at these 
meetings of the commission or 
congress. These facts will be de- 
bated and an attempt will be 
made to secure unanimous ap- 
proval. It will then be the func- 
tion of the Executive Committee 
of the International Advertising 
Association to broadcast such 
facts about advertising as have 
received unanimous approval so 
that the public may have a better 
understanding of these values. 


To Broadcast Date 


“Tt is also the intention of the 
International Advertising Asso- 


- Ciation to create under the direc- 


tion of professionally trained men 
a Research Bureau where the con- 
gress may deposit such declara- 
tions as they are unwilling to 
unanimously approve as fact, so 
that scientifically trained men 
may search for the answers and 
report them back to the commis- 
sion for its consideration. 

“It is proposed that this Re- 
search Bureau and this program 
of the Advertising Commission be 
handled by the Bureau of Adver- 
tising Coordination which at one 
and the same time becomes the 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Is “Economic Necessity” An Excuse 
or a Reason for Bad Advertising: 


is definite and prac- 

tical is to be accom- 
plished towards reestab- 
lishing the confidence of 
the public in advertising 
(whether along the lines 
of the suggested Board 
of Review or not), it 
is evident that a num- 
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A Frank Discussion of the Man Who ¥ 
Says “We Know Our Advertising 
Isn’t Exactly True, But Nothing Else 


Will Get Results’’ 


By ROY W. 


ber of different points 
of view must some- 
how or other be re- 
solved into a common 
viewpoint. As the 
matter stands today, 
the real point at issue 
is obscured by a num- 
ber of considerations, 
often perfectly sound 
in themselves, which 
appeal to the minds of 
advertisers and adver- 
tising men with great 
and convincing force. 


What we need to 
remember, however, 
is that there is no 
occasion to establish 
faith in advertising 
among advertising 
men, but rather 
among the general 
public. The argu- 
ments with which we 
are able to confound os 
and convince one an- 
other are arguments 
which do not reach 
the minds of the gen- 
eral public at all, and 
it is doubtful if they 
would carry any con- 
viction if they did. 


There is, for example, the atti- 
tude of the professional advertis- 
ing man, who sees the fakery and 
insincerity clearly, and deplores 
it; yet who defends it on grounds 
of economic necessity, and the 
plea that in the end it does little 
real harm and a_ considerable 
amount of good. A fine expres- 
sion of that point of view is con- 
tained in the following letter from 
a prominent agency man, who 
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Dae beth need 


When the dentifrice you are 
sow using is gone—when the | 
tube is squeezed and crimped, 
aad strong efforts can produce 
no more—then you will drop 
by the deug store to buy more. 

What will be in the back of 
your mind when you buy? Will 
you be thinking of someching tw dese your 
teeth and polish them? 

Or will you be thinking of some patent 
oaly a dentist & competent so diagnose or 
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“reat? 


Every dentise will urge you to usc a denti- 


ES RRR ARRCRNERREN, eee 


4 Patent Medicine? 


CLEAN 


Cleae teeth are likely we be 
beakhy, wholesome, and pretty. 
é ‘That is reason enough for 
i using adentifrice pwice a day. Hf 
5 you have wey otder reason, any 
i} season to fear a diseased con- 
dition of teeth, mouth or gums, 
gO te your dentist ac once. 
Doo'r rely on patent medicine dentifrices 
for your deatal health any move than you 
would rely on parent. medicines for your 
bodily health. 
Ger the sume idea of a dentifrice chat your 


dentist has~-something to keep tceth clean, 


Use a dentifrice that is made for that purpose, 
and that will do that one ching well. 


ed fe 
GO om 
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Because of the damage wrought by dentrifice advertisers 
who claim marvelous curative powers for their products, 
Colgate & Company have been forced to spend thousands of 
dollars to correct the erroneous impressions spread by these 


false claims of misguided advertisers. 


gives his own reason for prefer- 
ring not to be quoted: 


“T have read your article,” he says, ‘‘but 


I don’t care to be quoted. 


I don’t wish 


EMENT, JwU 


to appear as a defender of insincerity. 
Neither would you. Yet so long as doc- 
tors solemnly give bread pills, and so long 
as mothers continue to make a great 
smacking of lips over spinach, advertisers 
will probably have to surround their prod- 
ucts with glamour rather than laboratory 
analysis. 


“Tooth-paste, for example. It is quite 
true that Colgate and S. S. White have 
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built considerable volume on 
sincere basis of simple 
cleansing. However, in spite 
of the host of laboratory anal- 
yses that show all other prop- 
erties of tooth-paste to be negli- 
gible, it is only a relatively 
few years since one person 
out of four was using a 
toothbrush, and this country 
was miles ahead of any other. 
If film, mucin plaques, acid- 
mouth, halitosis and a mil- 
lion other claims have 
helped to educate more 
people to using a cleansing 
agent in connection with 
the mechanical action of the 
toothbrush—which action is 
by far the more important— 
there is some economic basis 
for insincerity. 


“J don’t entirely agree 
with Barnum, but he built 
a unique institution which 
has lightened the hearts of 
millions. I have had my 
own troubles trying to paint 
motor oil and dozens of 
other commonplace things 
in popular terms to get 
away from the deadly dull 
reason-why that experts 
might understand, but 
which only makes the pub- 
lic yawn. Your laboratory 
might debunk advertising, 
but uninteresting advertis- 
ing would be far less pro- 
ductive of general good 
than some of the advertising 
to which you now object. 


“T think you overlooked 
the principle of psychology 
that makes belief in a thing 
of prime consideration. A 
woman may know that there 
is good material in a dress, 
but if she doesn’t believe 
she looks well in it, she 
actually will not look well. 
On the other hand, let a 
dowager believe that a 
dress is going to make her 
look like a sixteen-year-old 
and she will radiate that 
feeling to the point of 
actually getting away with 
something. One has to take 
Dr. Coue into consideration. Also Mrs. 
Eddy. Actually the state of mind with 
regard to a product is often all that it 
needs to make that product what is 
claimed for it and your cold-blooded and 
remorseless analysis of material facts is a 
long way from the complete answer. 


“My own habit of thought would be to 
agree with you, but in this instance I am 
not so sure that you are right.” 

That is a fair and entirely rea- 
sonable expression of what might 
be called the professional point of 
view. I think there is much truth 
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in the contention-that insincerity 
in advertising has done, in the 
long run, more good than harm, 
and it is often rather difficult to 
make a commonplace product 
seem attractive without providing 
it with “talking points” that are, 
to say the least, fictitious. 

My good friend’s argument 
would undoubtedly convince an 
advertiser or a brother advertis- 
ing man that a certain moderate 
amount of deception was not only 
necessary but, on the whole; was 
rather praiseworthy for its ulti- 
mate effect upon the general wel- 
fare of the public. Nor am I at 
the moment disposed to deny it. 
We can, as a matter of fact, admit 
the whole letter as a plea in ex- 
tenuation, without blinding our- 
selves for a moment to the fact 
that it does not at any point 
meet the real issue, but only 
obscures it. 


A Question of Credibility 


HE real issue is not the effect 
of deceptive or misleading 
appeals upon public welfare, but 
upon the credibility of advertising. 
It is not the effect of fakery upon 
those who are taken in by it, so 
much as what happens in the 
minds of those who know it for 
what it is, and are thereby placed 
on guard against advertising in 
general. A thousand people may 
indeed be cajoled or frightened 
into the use of a toothbrush by 
appeals to their vanity or to their 
fears, but ten thousand others at 
the same time are warned that 
advertising is the tool of fakers. 
Insincerity in advertising is not 
to be condemned so much for the 
sake of those who respond to it, 
as on account of the many more 
who do not respond to it except 
with a feeling of contempt for ad- 
vertising in general. The steadily 
shrinking value of the advertising 
dollar is a fact that has nothing 
whatever to do with the ultimate 
net balance of good or harm that 
may have been done through ad- 
vertising. The public is losing 
faith in advertising, not for any 
lack of economic justification, but 
simply because it is finding ad- 
vertising to an ever-increasing ex- 
tent ineredible. 
“The fact is, I’m in advertis- 
ing,” says a character in the 
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recent novel, “Love Lies Dream- 
ing,’ by C. F. Forester, “but I 
don’t want my poor old mother to 
get to know about it. She only 
thinks I’m playing the piano in a 
disorderly house.” Set it down as 
merely a spiteful wise-crack if you 
will. But it indicates something 
rather definite about the public 
sentiment when a popular novel- 
ist cannot only get away with a 
comparison like that, but can get 
it quoted in Life, which is where 
I found it. 

The cause of advertising will 
best be served, I think, by laying 
away in moth-balls and lavender 
these theories that are so com- 
fortably reassuring to ourselves, 
and by bending our energies to 
the discovery of some means for 
reassuring the public. All this 
pleasant interchange of arguments 
for the moral and economic justi- 
fication of advertising is very 
gratifying, to be sure; but it does 
not reach the mind of the public 
at any point—and in truth it had 
better not! If there is anything 
that the ordinary American citi- 
zen resents more bitterly than 
being fooled, it is being told that 
he was fooled for his own good. 
A great deal of the resentment 
and rebellion against the Volstead 
Act is due, in all probability, to 
the fervent assertions that obedi- 
ence will be of vast moral and 
social benefit. 


The Public Belief 


T MAY seem a far cry from 

prohibition to advertising. But 
the difficulties experienced in 
enforcing the Volstead Act may 
serve as a fairly obvious illustra- 
tion of what may be accomplished 
by sheer disobedience on the part 
of the ordinary citizen, without 
any semblance of organization, 
even in a case where obedience 
may be constrained. The very 
existence of advertising depends 
upon a mass obedience that is 
wholly and entirely voluntary, 
and the substitution of mass dis- 
obedience would be final. There 
is no Congress to which we might 
apply for an appropriation, and 
no enforcement unit which might 
go out and recover for us the lost 
confidence of the people. 

“T think you overlooked,” says 
the agency man who has already 


spoken, “the principle of psychol- 
ogy which makes belief in a thing 
of prime consideration.” Indeed, 
I think not. It is mainly what we 
have been talking about through- 
out the course of these articles. 
It is the public’s belief in adver- 
tising which alone makes advertis- 
ing possible. So long as that 
belief holds it is possible to make 
the consumer believe that a pill 
will make her slim, a yeast cake 
will give her vigor, a perfume will 
work a miracle of charm. When 
the basic faith fails, however, the 
whole vast structure fades like the 
airy substance of a dream. It is 
impossible to build up a belief in 
anything through arguments that 
are either ignored entirely, or are 
read with a definite conviction 
that there must be an Ethiopian 
gentleman somewhere in the fire- 
wood. 


Making Advertising “Interesting” 


— thing serving to 
obscure the issue is the belief, 
common to large numbers of ad- 
vertising men, and definitely ex- 
pressed in the foregoing letter, 
that a resort to humbug in adver- 
tising is necessary in order to 
make it “interesting.” The notion 
that to be truthful and candid is 
to be dull, necessarily and inevit- 


ably, amounts at times almost to 


a superstition. Ivory Soap, Heinz, 
Campbell’s Soups, Dutch Boy 
White Lead, and scores of others 
to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that superstition persists. 

It is not unlike the recently cur- 
rent conviction among the theat- 
rical producers in New York, 
that the public could be attracted 
by nothing but dirt. The evidence 
presented in the recently pub- 
lished summaries of the past sea- 
son scarcely bears out that con- 
tention—quite the reverse, as a 
matter of fact—but it is almost 
impossible to carry conviction to 
a mind that sees in the patronage 
accorded to “Abie’s Irish Rose,” 
“Tolanthe” and “The Pirates of 
Penzance” (to go no further) only 
a mirage. 

There may well be products 
that are in themselves so poverty- 
stricken that it is impossible to 
make them seem attractive with- 
out dressing them wholly in 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Sales Kits That Keep the Salesman 
On the Right Track 


DISTINCTION 
A should be made 
between what is 
commonly called the 
sales manual and a sales- 
man’s equipment, or kit. 
This latter kit has been 
called, by one sales man- 
ager, The Working Sales 
Data Book. To my mind 
the sales manual is the book of 
private instructions or inspiration 
which the salesman should study 
privately. It might be called his 
“Testament.” On the other hand, 
the salesman’s portfolio, equip- 
ment, kit, or working sales data 
book is the exhibit which he car- 
ries when he goes into the pres- 
ence of his potential customer. 


By 


If I were called upon to give the 
chief reasons for the value of the 
sales kit I would say that it was 
pecause of its use in keeping the 
mind of the salesman, as well as 
that of his customer, on a straight 
track. The great trouble with 
many people is that they are 
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The thirteenth article of a series 


rattle-brained. Many men find it 
difficult to start at a given point 
and continuing, without taking a 
sidetrack, arrive at a definite des- 
tination. Interrupt a man of this 
sort with an irrelevant question 
and see whether he ever comes 
back to the line of thought on 
which he was engaged before you 
asked the question. 

If a sales kit, or portfolio, is 
properly built it develops one 
idea at a time. A salesman can 
use it for a long or short 
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How, Why, and When to Provide Your 
Men With a Standardized Method of 
Presenting the Selling Story 


CHARLES W. HOYT 


1 


presentation. He can de- 
vote a considerable 
amount of time to one 
idea because it appears 
to be necessary with the 
particular case on which 
he is engaged and he can 
go over other ideas in a 
more hurried fashion. 

The same thing is 
quite true in the use of the stand- 
ard presentation as it is often laid 
out in a sales manual. Where a 
salesman has learned a standard 
presentation properly, he may 
be interrupted by the customer 
but he always keeps in mind the 
main points of his story and, after 
disposing of the objection or ques- 
tion, he comes back to the story 
as quickiy as possible. 

With a properly designed sales 
portfolio the salesman explains 
(Continued on page 79) 
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If You Sell: 


Seeds, Garden Tools 


Farm Implements 


Radio or Musical Instruments 


Dry Goods 
Clothing 


ITH dealers 
: buying as they 
are buying these 


days, it is difficult in 
many lines, and almost By 
impossible in other lines, 
for a salesman to sell 
enough merchandise —that is, 
to obtain actual orders at the 
time of his visits—to show a size- 
able profit at the end of the year. 

Salesmen are becoming less and 
less actual sellers, and more and 
more educators. In the lines that 
are sold to the retail trade 
through jobbers, manufacturers’ 
salesmen in many instances are 
no longer able to turn in large 
orders, but they are necessary and 
profitable just the same, although 
the type of their work is changed. 
Salesmen are used to maintain 
distribution on the entire line, and 
to educate dealers and build good 
will. The jobbers’ men take care 
of the actual selling—or the 
order-taking, if you please. 

In lines such as clothing, which 
is generally sold direct to the re- 
tail trade without the aid of job- 
bers, many companies find that 
mail orders and telegraph orders 
almost equal the orders obtained 
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This Article Will Help You 


EUGENE WHITMORE 


by the salesmen. Because this is 
true, many sales managers and 
executives are beginning to won- 
der if it would be profitable to 
take their men off the road, and 
depend on mail orders. In other 
cases salesmen who work on com- 
mission cannot be induced to 
make more than one or two trips 
a year. These men depend on 
mail orders for a large share of 
their volume. 


An Idea With Every Call 


But the most aggressive and 
far-sighted sales executives are 
the men who are charging their 
salesmen with the duty of spread- 
ing sales ideas, and _ teaching 
dealers and dealers’ clerks how to 
employ better merchandising 
methods. 

It isn’t enough for a salesman 
to make one or two visits a year 
to his trade, and then depend on 
mail orders to make up the 
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A Sales Idea Which Can Be Used by 


Dealers in Ten Lines of Business 


volume. Salesmen should 
work their trade con- 
stantly and as often as 
possible, even though a 
large part of their 
volume comes from mail 
orders. 

Some sales managers feel that 
if the salesman doesn’t get an 
order his trip has been in vain. 
On the other hand, many sales 
managers feel that the actual 
taking of the order is not as im- 
portant as the educational work 
which the good salesman can do. 


These far-sighted sales man- 
agers are giving their men plans 
and suggestions which will en- 
able them to bring a new idea to 
each merchant every time the 
salesman makes a call. There is 
scarcely a line of retailing which 
is not in bitter competition with 
chain stores of one kind or an- 


-other, and the battle for the sur- 


vival of the retail store depends 
largely upon the retailer’s con- 
stant improvement of his selling 
methods. Not only must his sales 
methods be improved, his methods 
for getting the people into the 
store must be improved and ex- 
panded. 
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|Off the Shelves 


The illustration at the begin- 
ning of this article is a good 
example of what retailers can do 
when they begin to make it worth 
while for consumers to come into 
the store. The illustration shows 
how a grocer built up a free serv- 
ice for the women of his com- 
munity which not only creates 
good will but which brings hun- 
dreds of women to his store. It 
is an idea which can be used in 
at least nine other lines of re- 
tailing. 

Some time ago the grocer in 
question realized that a grocery 
store should be headquarters for 
all manner of food information. 
When he started thinking of this 
idea it dawned on him that the 
manufacturers whose products he 
sells have printed hundreds of 
recipe books, menu suggestions, 
cooking suggestions, and informa- 
tion of various kinds about food. 
This grocer’s first step was to go 
to the stationery store and buy 
thirty old fashioned box files. 
These files cost about fifty cents 
each. Then he bought a number 
of women’s magazines and 
answered every advertisement 
which offered to send a cook 
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book, a book of recipes, or any 
information about food. In other 
words, he became an _ active 
coupon clipper, and wrote for all 
the various booklets offered by 
the manufacturers of food and 
kitchen appliances. 


Soon he had a complete library 
of recipes, and food and cooking 
information. The various book- 
lets, folders and circulars which 
he received were classified and 
placed in files which were labeled 
as follows: Breakfast, Luncheon, 
Dinner, School Lunches, Picnic 
Lunches, Bridge Luncheons, 
Party Menus, Meats, Fish, Soups, 
Desserts, Salads, Vegetables, Pud- 
dings, Bread, Pastry, Cakes, 
Candy. 

In the file labeled “Breakfast,” 
the grocer put all the data he was 
able to obtain on breakfast dishes, 
such as recipes for making coffee, 
wheat cakes, cereals and other 
foods which are usually thought 
of in connection with breakfast. 
The same plan was carried out 
for all meals, and then the mate- 
rial further classified according to 
its food group. 

This grocer then began adver- 
tising his “library” in the local 
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A Simple Sales Idea For Use in 
Stores that Sell: 


Groceries 
Hardware 
Electrical Goods 
Furniture 

Drugs 


newspaper and other mediums. 
One advertisement entitled “Oh, 
What Can I Cook For Dinner 


Tonight?” gave voice to the 
house wife’s constant problem, 
and then suggested that every 
housewife visit his library of food 
and cooking information to get 
new ideas for varying the family 
menu. 

Soon after this service was 
offered, the grocery store was 
being visited by a number of 
women each day who marvelled 
at the wealth of food information 
which the grocer had assembled. 

The files were arranged on two 
shelves in a small space in one 
corner of the store. Near these 
shelves the grocer placed a large 
kitchen table and several chairs. 
On the table he placed several 
scratch pads and pencils, so that 
the women could take notes on 
new recipes and new ‘menus 
which they discovered in the data 
files. Many new customers were 
attracted to the store for the first 
time, and it is nothing uncommon 
for the same women to come into 
the store two or three times a 


. week for new ideas on something 


new to serve at a bridge luncheon, 
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a special party or an ordinary 
dinner. 

It has increased the sales of the 
store, has called the customer’s 
attention to many new foods, and 
has been particularly helpful in 
selling a higher class of food 
products. The grocer makes it a 
point to display new products on 
or near the table where the 
women sit to make notes or to 
read the booklets found in the 
files. It has become a sure way 
of introducing new products to 
the customers of this store. 

The same idea can be used in 
nine other lines of business: 


HARDWARE 


Several departments of the 
hardware store can be benefited 
by a similar “library.” If a hard- 
ware store specializes in stoves, 
kitchen utensils and_ kitchen 
equipment, the dealer can build a 
library from the booklets offered 
by the various manufacturers of 
this equipment. 

If a hardware store specializes 
in sporting goods, he can build a 
library of sporting information by 
writing for all the free booklets 
- and catalogs offered by the manu- 
facturers of ammunitions, guns, 
tents, fishing tackle, boats, base- 
ball, golf and football equipment. 
This library can be made as ex- 
tensive as the sporting goods de- 
partment manager wants to make 
it. He can even include rule 
books for various games, clip- 
pings from newspapers showing 
batting averages and champion- 
ship scores, and material of that 
kind. He can write all the resort, 
railroad and steamship companies 
for literature about camp sites, 
good waters for fishing and 
grounds for hunting. He could 
compile a list of game laws and 
dates for the hunting season in 
various states, and on various 
fishing game. An alert hardware 
man can build a library which will 
make his store headquarters for 
sportsmen for miles around. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 


A farm implement dealer can 
make his store the most popular 
meeting place for aggressive 
farmers, by writing to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for all the 
booklets and information which is 
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published on all manner of farm 
problems. He can get similar in- 
formation from agricultural 
schools and manufacturers of 
farm implements of all kinds. 
There is no end to material which 
can be obtained for a library on 
farming and farm implements. 


FURNITURE 


Some manufacturers in the fur- 
niture and house furnishing lines 
have gone to no end of expense 
to prepare many kinds of excel- 
lent booklets giving all manner of 
suggestions for decorating the 
home. Manufacturers of rugs, 


[‘ READING this article please refer 
to the article in the June 11 issue, “The 
Dartnell Plan for Increasing the Sales of 
All the Wholesalers in the United States,” 
and the article in the June 23 issue, 
“Wholesalers to Fight New Fangled Dis- 
tribution Schemes.” 

The present article shows what kind of 
sales plans and ideas can be distributed 
by the wholesalers and put into action if 
the salesmen for wholesalers are supplied 
with ideas from a central committee of 
wholesalers in each jobbing center. 

There is scarcely a retail store in the 
country that cannot adapt the plan out- 
lined in this article. But before they 
adapt it, the wholesale salesmen must get 
behind it and show them how to put it 
to work and encourage them to use this 
and other sales building ideas. 

The next article on wholesale and retail 
sales problems will appear in the July 
23 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


carpets, curtains and curtain rods, 
furniture, draperies, tapestries, 
wall paper, and similar materials, 
nearly all have printed booklets 
of great value. A furniture dealer 
who collects all these booklets 
and builds a library of home fur- 
nishing and home equipment sug- 
gestions will find it easy to bring 
a large number of women to his 
store in search of this informa- 
tion. 
DRUGS 

Manufacturers of cosmetics, 
household remedies, drugs and 
chemicals, paints, and other prod- 
ucts sold in drug stores, have 
printed thousands of different 
kinds of booklets, such as “Care 
of the Teeth,” “Sanitation in the 
Home,” ‘‘Care of the Com- 
plexion.” These subjects and hun- 
dreds of other subjects have been 
very carefully treated by many 
manufacturers. The information 
has been compiled in booklets 
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and folders. Even the patent 
medicine manufacturer gets out 
interesting material, such as al- 
manacs, and books of popula- 
tion statistics. A collection of 
this material filed away in box 
files in an easily accessible corner 
of the drug store would bring 
many customers to the store, and 
would be a genuine service to 
everyone who enters the store 
which maintains such a “library.” 


ELECTRICAL STORES 


The modern woman does not 
believe in doing back-breaking 
house work when there is some 
electrical appliance which will do 
that work for her. She has at her 
disposal electric washing ma- 
chines, electric floor scrubbers, 
electric toasters and percolators, 
electric sweepers, electric ironers, 
electric curling irons, electric sew- 
ing machines, electric dish 
washers, electric stoves and 
heaters. The list is constantly 
growing, and women are more 
and more taking an interest in 
what might be called the en- 
gineering side of household man- 
agement. 

In spite of this interest, which 
has been evident for several years, 
the average woman has a lot to 
learn about electric appliances of 
all kinds, and she has a great deal 
to learn about lighting her home. 
All of the manufacturers of light- 
ing equipment and electric ap- 
pliances have printed a great 
many booklets containing real in- 
formation on these subjects. All 
of the women’s magazines con- 
stantly print articles, and some 
carry departments in which the 
latest methods and ideas for util- 
izing electricity in the home are 
explained. 

The electrical dealer who will 
compile a library of catalogs and 
booklets on helpful information, 
and who will go through the 
magazines each month and clip 
the articles pertaining to electric 
appliances in the home, will soon 
be able to build a library of in- 
formation which will be helpful 
to any woman in his town. If 
he will advertise this library 
and make it available for his 
customers, he will create new 


(Continued on page 74) 
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“What the 
Public Wants 


How Eleven Concerns Felt the Con- 


sumer's Pulse in Determining the 
Answer to the Eternal Problems of 
What to Make, Advertise and Sell 


By GEORGE H. READ 


Vice President, Johnson, Read & Company, Chicago. 


OST companies that have 
M worked closely with their 

consuming public in the 
development of their products and 
service are today outstanding suc- 
cesses in their industries. Many 
interesting stories could be told 
about the important part which 
the public has played in the de- 
velopment of some of the best 
known and largest selling prod- 
ucts on the market. 


Mr. Milton Florsheim, chair- 
man of the board of The Flor- 
sheim Shoe Company, attributes 
the success of his company, both 
as to the volume of business and 
its reputation, to the fact that he 
followed the suggestion or advice 
given him early in his career by a 
consumer. That suggestion was, 
“Make good shoes—make them 
better and better—get the price 
you must for them—and while it 
may be slow at first, in the end 
you will have a substantial, con- 
tinually growing business, be- 
cause, after all, the general public 
want and appreciate real merit, 
and are willing to pay for it.” 


A Policy That Wore 


That advice may sound pretty 
general today; but it was evi- 
dently specific enough to shape 
the efforts of the Florsheim Shoe 
Company during the many years 
that have intervened. And by its 
fruits we can judge it. 


As an example of more specific 
ways in which the consuming 
public has been helpful in the 
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development of a_ well-known 
business, the case of Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company might 
be cited. The consuming public 
of the Burroughs company is the 
business world: manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, departments 
of governments, railroads, public 
utilities, banks, trust companies, 
and, to some extent, professional 
men and women. 


Meeting Public Demand 


The Burroughs company claim 
that their entire success has been 
built on the policy of working 
closely with their consuming pub- 
lic and building machines to fit 
the job—not trying to make the 
job fit the machine. They state 
that, in many cases, the ideas for 
this developmental work have 
come from customers—customers 
who saw that a change here or 
there on some particular machine 
would permit it to do in two oper- 
ations what formerly ‘required 
three. To carry out those changes, 
to make them mechanically prac- 
tical, Burroughs has always main- 
tained a mechanical engineering 
department for developing new 
machines and new machine 
features. 

Demand for these new ma- 
chines or features generates, at 
least in the majority of cases, in 
the field. Burroughs maintains 
its own selling organization; its 
salesmen operate from company 
agencies. So it is easy to see how 
salesmen and customers, working 
to overcome various accounting 
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A few years ago these shoes 
were salable merchandise, as 
good one year as the next. 
Today they are junk, and so 
is almost any shoe a month 
or two after a style change. 
The shoe industry has, lke 
many others, been turned up- 
side down, and wrong side 
out in the past few years. 


problems, would 
ideas for machines. 


develop new 


Two examples will serve to 
illustrate this point. 


The first goes back to the com- 
pany’s early history, to the orig- 
inal adding machine perfected by 
William Seward Burroughs. Once 
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the adding machine was estab- 
lished, banks and business houses 
demanded a machine that would 
write and compute figures on a 
page instead of an adding ma- 
chine tape, so a wide carriage was 
designed. Next, banks suggested 
the need for a machine that would 
print dates opposite the various 
entries on these records. A folio 
section was suggested, and a ma- 
chine that would subtract as well 
as add. When, in 1910, these fea- 
tures had been perfected, the re- 


the idea of a low-cost portable. 
They needed a machine that 
would replace pencil figuring—a 
machine that could be moved from 
desk to counter, an all-purpose 
adding machine that would be in- 
expensive. The idea was passed 
by them to Burroughs salesmen, 
who relayed it to headquarters. 
As a result, the Burroughs port- 
able was produced, and, though 
it was announced much less than 
a year ago, 60,000 have already 
gone into service. 


When the first real practicable portable adding machine came on 
the market it nearly upset the entire industry. Burroughs sold more 
than 60,000 portables the first year their portable was announced. 


sult was a mechanical bookkeep- 
ing machine—a machine that 
would make a complete ledger 
entry, writing the date, the ref- 
erence or folio number, adding 
the debits, subtracting the credits, 
and extending a new balance with 
every posting. Scores of new fea- 
tures have since been made as a 
result of this policy of working at 
all times in close cooperation with 
the user. 


The Burroughs portable adding 
machine, announced in June, 1926, 
is the other example. Burroughs 
had been building adding ma- 
chines for forty years—but they 
were larger, heavier machines, 
and of necessity more expensive. 
Retail merchants and professional 
men were largely responsible for 
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It would be possible to cite an 
almost unlimited number of ex- 
amples of the part played by cus- 
tomer influence on Burroughs 
products. William Seward Bur- 
roughs himself was a bank clerk 
and recognized the need of a ma- 
chine to add figures before he de- 
cided to build one. 

The National Carbon Company 
offer another good proof that even 
the biggest companies can profit 
by the advice and help of their 
consuming public. Like many 
other companies, they naturally 
receive from the public many 
suggestions which are impracti- 
cal. But careful consideration of 
the various ideas that have been 
given them by the public has 
resulted in some very valuable 
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improvements in some of their 
products. 

In the case of flashlights, the 
National Carbon Company claim 
that they have during the course 
of the evolution of these products 
been guided to a considerable ex- 
tent by criticisms or constructive 
suggestions offered by consum- 
ers. For example, some of the 
Eveready features which have 
been thus inspired are the non- 
rolling lense ring, or hexagonal 
head, instead of the old round 
style which prevents a flashlight 


~ from rolling when placed on a flat 


surface; the safety switch which 
prevents the flashlight from being 
turned on accidentally, thereby 
wasting current; and the ring 
hanger which is now an integral 
part of the end cap, which makes 
it possible to hang the flashlight 
up conveniently. 


Better Kitchen Cabinets 


The recognition of The Stude- 
baker Corporation of America as 
to the value of suggestions from 
consumers in the design of their 
product is well evidenced by their 
new line. Many features in the 
new Studebaker custom cars were 
adopted as a direct result of sug- 
gestions received from 30,000 
questionnaires returned by own- 
ers last year. In this case it will 
be noticed that the manufacturers 
did not content themselves merely 
with giving careful consideration 
to suggestions that came to them 
unsolicited. They actually went 
to the trouble and expense of 
going out to their consuming pub- 
lic and inviting suggestions. 


One of the best examples of 
what can be done by going to the 
public for ideas in designing prod- 
ucts that will be salable is the ex- 
perience of the manufacturers of 
Boone kitchen cabinets. SALEs 
MANAGEMENT magazine has al- 
ready related how the Campbell- 
Smith-Ritchie Company, after 
forty years in the kitchen cabinet 
making business, offered prizes to 
women for practical suggestions 
for improving kitchen cabinets, 
and how they later produced a 
line embodying these improve- 
ments. (See SALES MANAGEMENT, 
May 16, 1925.) Continued suc- 
cess has followed the tremendous 

(Continued on page 54) 
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What will he do 


when the door opens °? 


His training 
will decide for you 


Electric lighted pictures of the right kind will show any salesman what he 
y needs to do. : 

This method is an entirely new and original means of sending information 
and instruction to the field in picture form. Sales Managers’ Service can reach 
100% of your selling force, with sales promotion pictured to fix your points in 
every mind clearly. 
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Sales Managers’ Service trains men regularly at every dealer’s store alike, according to lighted pat- 
terns approved by you. It is easy for any representative or dealer to conduct successful meetings, making 
all the points clear and showing your story in a way that gets understanding. 

We are organized to give whole-hearted assistance to progressive companies that wish to train 
the salesmen by a simple, easy method that saves expense. Ten years’ experience in preparing picture 
material for training purposes has highly developed the skill of this organization in producing lighted 
pictures of high quality and exceptional effectiveness. 

Consumer contact at the retail sales point is usually the weakest link in merchandising. Our 
organization is devoted almost exclusively to improving what happens when the final salesman contacts 
with the buyer. 

Every picture we have ever produced has helped accomplish the buyer’s purpose. Over 150,000 
meetings have been held successfully with our Sales Managers’ Service and with our field codperation 
throughout the United States. 
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Jam 


landy 
Newspapers’ Film Corporation 


217 West Illinois Street, Chicago 


NEW YORK, GRAYBAR BLDG.—DAYTON, 887 REIBOLD BLDG.—LOS ANGELES, 1956 SOUTH VERMONT AVE. 
REGIONAL SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE U. S. 
STILL AND MOTION PICTURES — PROJECTORS — ANIMATED DRAWINGS — SCREENS — SLIDEFILMS 
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Quickest 


‘Distance between two points 


‘‘Conservation of Time’’ is 
needed by men in every depart- 
ment of business in the New York 
Market. ‘‘ How long will it take to 
get there?”’ has replaced the ques- 
tion ‘‘ How far away is his place of 
business?”’ Distance is just one of 
the many things now measured in 
terms of time. 


Time is of paramount import- 
ance in building up distribution in 
this great labyrinth of streets called 
‘““New York”’.. . this huge jumble 
of neighborhoods where countless 
communities depend for their sup- 
plies upon merchants well known 
to each section but buried to the 
world at large. 


The cost of reaching these thou- 
sand and one destinations is a mat- 
ter of time . . . time that can be 
saved by specialized, intimate 
knowledge of routes with the least 
traffic resistance, routes taking 
shortcuts, routes pre-determined 
by traffic experts. 


Bush Traffic Experts have 
charted the New York area into 
six zones. Each zone has been 


studied, its arteries of travel an- ™ 


BUSH 
DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE 


1. Freight cars taken over 
from any railroad and 
carefully unloaded at 
Bush Terminal and 
merchandise placed in 
special service rooms. 


2. Merchandise checked 
and entered on inven- 
tory forms and dupli- 
cates issued. Short- 
ages, damages and 
other irregularities im- 
mediately reported. 


3. Special inspection of 
merchandise involv- 
ing unpacking and re- 
packing. 


4. Immediate release of 
merchandise upon de- 
livery instructions, 
seven copies of each 
order being issued for 
efficiency. 


5. Automatic stock rec- 
ords posted for with- 
drawal of each unit of 
merchandise . . . and 
monthly summaries is- 
sued of total withdraw- 
als and stocks on hand. 


6. Delivery of merchan- 
dise to any point in 
Greater New York in 
shortest time possible. 


7. Open Stock Service in- 
cludes unpacking cases, 
stocking merchandisein 
special compartments 
according to size, style 
and type of product, 
and assembling mer- 
chandise for assorted 
orders. 


BUSH TERMINAL Co. 


Distribution Service 


New York 


alyzed, the one quickest way found 
for reaching any given destination. 
These routes of the Bush Trucks 
mark the lines of least traffic resist- 
ance... the quickest distance be- 
tween any two points. 

Six fleets of Bush Trucks service 
these six great zones. . . each zone 
an open book to the Bush service- 
men, trained and guided by traffic 
experts to make their daily rounds 
with the precision of clockwork. 
These Bush Trucks thread their 
way from point to point, follow 
carefully plotted orders checked 
and rechecked by the Bush Traffic 
Department . so that all 
Bush-serviced merchandise will 
arrive on time. 

We would like to send you a 
more complete 
story of Bush 
Services. Fill 
out the coupon 
below and we 
will mail you 
a free copy of 
an interesting 
booklet, ‘‘ Dis- 
tribution Per- 
fected.”’ 


Bush Terminal Company 
Distribution Service — Dept. B-3 
100 Broad St., New York 


You may send me, without obligation, your 
booklet, ‘“‘Distribution Perfected.” 
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They Didn’t Know the Piano Business 
Was “Dead,” So They Made It Hum 


FTER several 
months of seeking 
for the answer to 


the question, “What’s 
wrong, if anything, with 
the piano business?” 
your inquiring reporter 
found the answer where 
it might be least ex- 
pected. 


All along “piano row” on Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, sales man- 
agers and salesmen seemed sure 
of only one thing, and that was 
that the piano business wasn’t 
what it ought to be or what it had 
been. Nobody there seemed to 
know the answer. 


Just twenty miles away, in the 
small suburban village of Glen 
Ellyn, I found a dealer who has 
been selling pianos so consistently 
and in such volume that he was 
as surprised at my question as I 
was at his answer. 


Forces in Favor of Sales 


“What’s wrong with the piano 
business?” he echoed my question. 
“T didn’t know that anything was 
wrong with it. We believe that 
there are more forces working in 
favor of piano sales right now 
than at any time previously in 
the history of the industry. 
Wages are higher; the public has 
been educated to want more and 
better music and musical instru- 
ments; the movies, the radio, and 
the phonographs have done a big 
job in elevating the public’s taste 
for good music. Even the jazz 
pianists and the dance orchestras 
have developed a desire to play 
the piano on the part of many 
who never considered it seriously 
before.” 


This small, inconspicuous store 
is operated by two partners, P. F. 
Pfingsten and C. J. Lenz. Last 
year, selling in suburban commu- 
nities near Chicago which are en- 
tered daily by the metropolitan 
newspapers carrying sale an- 
nouncements, cut prices, and spe- 
cial trade-in offers, these two men 
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By ROY F. 


Phngsten and Lenz, Small Town 
Piano Dealers, Employ Salesmanship 
Instead of *‘Horse Trading’’ to Sell 


130 Pianos Yearly 


sold 130 pianos. For them, the 
piano business has never been 
better. This is borne out by a 


The “main” street—and almost the 

only business street of Glen Ellyn, 

population 2,851 according to the last 

census, where Pfingsten and Lenz sold 
130 pianos last year. 


IANO dealers offer alibis by the 

dozen for poor sales. They advertise 
“Free reading lamp, ten rolls of music 
and fine, modern piano players—Special, 
$123.” Then when this advertising draws 
prospects to the store, the $123 piano, with 
the free lamp and music rolls disappears. 
The salesman will not even talk about 
the $123 piano, much less show it. The 
truth is he would lose his job if he sold 
a piano at that price. 


Such baiting practices have put a black 
eye on thousands of dealers who do not 
indulge in such practices. Price cutting 
and “horse trading” tactics in the piano 
business must be abandoned for real mer- 
chandising and salesmanship. That real 
selling is possible—and  profitable—is 
proved by the experiences of the two small 
town merchants whose methods are de- 
scribed in this article. 


comparison between their sales 
and the national sales figures. 
Estimates from reliable sources 
indicate that between 200,000 and 
250,000 pianos were sold last year 
in this country. Music trade 
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directories show that 
there are some 7,195 
piano dealers in the busi- 
ness. On this basis, the 
national average last 
year is approximately 35 
pianos per dealer. If 
the national average 
sales per dealer were as 
large as the sales of this 
little “two-man” store, there 
would have been 944,350 pianos 
sold last year. 

If every dealer had done as well 
as Pfingsten & Lenz, these 250,- 
000 pianos could have been sold 
by fewer than 3,000 dealers and 
the remaining 4,000-odd dealers 
could have gone into the hard- 
ware business or taken up radio 
or some other pursuit after the 
elusive consumer’s dollar. Per- 
haps there are too many dealers 
in the industry, as has been 
claimed in other lines of business. 
Waiving any argument on this 
score, it is apparent that those 
who are in business would do a 
much greater volume by studying 
and applying the methods which 
have made Pfingsten & Lenz so 
successful. 


Meeting Objections 


“We know in advance what 
objections are most likely to be 
raised by the prospective buyer, 
so we plan our approach as care- 
fully as possible so that we can 
avoid these objections. We an- 
swer them, of course, when they 
come up, but we believe it is bet- 
ter to dodge them entirely if pos- 
sible. For instance, we know 
that in the summer it is ‘too hot’; 
in the winter it is ‘too cold’ or 
there are ‘coal bills to pay’; in the 
late fall and early winter, it is 
‘Christmas presents’; and in the 
spring, it is ‘taxes are due.’ We 
stay as far as possible from sub- 
jects like these,” says C. J. Lenz. 

Based on their past experience, 
Pfingsten & Lenz have broken the 
sale of a piano into four steps: 

1. Sell yourself at time of can- 

vass. 


Ess 


From this little store in Glen Ellyn, Illinois, two young men 
sold 130 pianos last year and are selling more this year, in 
spite of cut prices and horse-trading competitors, and the 
keen competition of nearby Chicago dealers, whose large 
organizations advertise and sell in Glen Ellyn. 


2. Sell a trip to the store to 

see the instruments. 

3. At the store, sell the prod- 

uct and the house behind it. 

4. Close by selling on service 

and, lastly, price. 

It is an axiom in the piano busi- 
ness that it is necessary to get the 
buyer into the store for the close. 
This is the prime motive of the 
salesman when he makes his first 
call at the home. With this ob- 
ject in view, Pfingsten & 
Lenz begin by gaining the 
personal confidence of the 
prospect before the real pur- 
pose of the call is revealed. 
This confidence is built up 
either on the first call or 
on subsequent ones, but in 
no case is the subject of 


“We never mention price un- 
til we have brought the pros- 
pect into the store and inter- 
ested him in a piano,” says 
Mr. Pfingsten, who recently 
found that he could get one 
prospect from every fourth 
“cold turkey” telephone 
canvass. 
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buying a 
piano raised 
until this 
confidence is 
secured. 

In one case, 
one of the 
partners rode 
around the 
field with a 
farmer on 
a manure- 
spreader for 
an hour, 
building up 
confidence 
and “selling” 
himself be- 
fore he even 
mentioned 
the real purpose of his visit. In 
other cases, these men _ have 
pitched hay, mended fences, or 
run errands while they encour- 
aged the prospect to talk about 
himself, his needs 
and his desires. 
Many a prospect 
commits himself so 
clearly at this time 
that the sale itself 


“All piano selling 
begins in the 
home,” says Mr. 
Lenz, who says he 
is a champion 
“norch climber.” 


is easy, for the salesman is able 
to shape his sales talk to meet 
known conditions and a definite 
situation. 

This may seem to be rather a 
roundabout way to the sale, ‘but 
both Messrs. Pfingsten and Lenz 
state that it has many advantages. 
In becoming thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the prospect, they 
frequently uncover valuable leads 
to other buyers which mean sales 
even though the original prospect 
is not closed. 

When the subject of owning a 
piano is finally introduced, the 
next step is to sell the buyer on 
the idea of coming to the store to 
see the instrument himself. No 
reasonable objection is permitted 


Mr. Lenz (seated) talks over a 
sales point with his partner, 
Mr. Pfingsten. 


to go unanswered. One pros- 
pect, who had admitted a de- 
sire to have a piano for his 
young daughter, raised the 
objection that it would be 
useless to buy one because 
the music teacher who had 
lived nearby had moved 
away. Mr. Lenz, who was 
handling the case, left the 
buyer at this point with the 
understanding that he would 
purchase an instrument if a 
suitable teacher could be 
found. He located a teacher 
and returned, took the buyer 
to the store, and sold him a 
piano. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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An Excess Circulation of 8,079,286 Copies! 


GINCE January 1st, The World, The Sunday World and The Evening World have delivered 
an excess circulation to the advertiser, as compared with the first five months of last 
year, of 8,079,286 copies, according to the following tabulation: 


Net Gain—Morning World 


= Total Copies Circulated First Five 


January |February| March | April was Months 0 f 192 6 an d 192 7 
42.275 | Daily 
37.409 | 39332 | pity “a. 3 
WS ay | le | eee | MORNING WORLD 
Daily Average : sei 
— | Gain wen 1926 1927 Increase 
January 7,440,264 8,287,812 847,548 
February 6,764,928 7,662,744 897,816 
March 7,957,624 8,619,561 1,061,937 
April 7,348,796 8,447,946 1,099,150 
May 7,359,768 8,728,850 1,369,082 
Net Gain—Sunday World Excess circulation delivered to the advertiser 5,275,533 
January | February; March | April May | 
! SUNDAY WORLD 
| 1926 1927 Increase 
; January 2,937,310*  2,958,865* 21,555 
February 2,376,364 2,434,132 57,7 
14.442 indie | pm | ones March 2,374,060 2,422,116 48,056 
gous | om | ce ae ee | April 2,297,852 2,360,736 62,884 
Average May 2,840,255* 2,903,330* 63,075 
Gain SSRN 
ATTN ; Excess circulation delivered to the advertiser 253,338 
Net Gain—Evening World *Five Sundays in the month. 
January |February| March | April May 
EVENING WORLD 
“4 35,239 1926 1927 Increase 
is Poot January 7,208,550 7,607,950 399,400 
* i February 6,624,414 6,936,892 312,478 
se Oey | 2586 March 7,887,996 8,332,578 444,582 
: frag Bd Be April 7,727,018 8,239,998 512,980 
as | May 7,465,625 8,346,600 880,975 
h | ’ 
e | ia Excess circulation delivered to the advertiser 2,550,415, 
Id on 
a 
be 
\er 
~ nea The Evening World 
la 
Pulitzer Building ~ New Yor k Tribune Tower 
New York i Chicago 
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NSURING the lives of thousands of people en- 
tails an enormous amount of office routine, rec- 
ords and important detail work. Efficient methods 


Clay OfPaART MENT 
Marr 
'N Rog, Aeey Stcarrany 


and equipment are essential—that’s one reason te 
why the Bankers Life Company uses the “Metered ae 3° ‘ 
Mail” system for daily despatching their many 
business letters. 
Like many other insurance companies, a few of snatage Meter Company 
which are listed below, Bankers Life has learned Gentlemen; __ 
that business letters bearing the oval indicia of , 
‘sc “499 xpert 

Metered Mail” get there sooner and get better "ustered wari tt, the Postage yore? four ye 


° . an: 
attention on arrival. The geSitt zation ett, f#2Smaend | yBBchie ang 
°.: ° 


+499 - : 1° Care and re f the mach 
“Metered Mail” is also used in all other lines of Service, Tenders continuous an tulzes little * 
F a n 
business. Let us send you facsimile letters from Pestioctars * errupteg 
seen ad . 

organizations similar to your own so you will learn of 1 ,S°aPany in Bet, to, the ‘negatttl" hae iia 
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The Postage Meter Company 
722 Pacific St. Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 


Sole Distributors of PITNEY-BOWES Mailing Equipment 


Offices in Principal American Cities and Foreign Countries 


Bankers Life Co. Mail Room, showing 
two Pitney-Bowes Mailing Machines 
with Postage Meters in operation. These 
machines automatically feed, separate, 
seal, imprint postage, postmark and 
stack mail, all in one operation. 
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These and many other prominent InsuranceCompaniesuse “‘MeteredMail’’ 
Lif — 


Aetna Life Ins. Co. 

Bankers Life Co. 

Equitable Life Assur. Society 
Great Northern Life Ins. Co. 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. 


e 

Nat'l Fidelity Life Ins. Co. 

Nat'l Life Ins. Co. of U.S.A. 

New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
New York Life Ins. Co. 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


! ur 
Penn. Mutual Life Ins. Co. yereiend, OF 


John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Postal Life Ins. Co. 


Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co. Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd, 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., of N.Y. Southwestern Life Ins. Co. 
Health and Accident 
Commercial Travellers Mutual Accident Ass’n. 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Ass‘n. 
North American Accident Insurance Company 
The Travellers Protective Ass'n. of America 


Casualty and Indemnity 


| The Postage Meter Company, 
| 722 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 


Please send facsimile letters from organizations in 


Amer. Mutual Lia. Ins. Co. 
Amer. Surety Co. 

Fidelity &? Casualty Co. 
Globe Indemnity Co. 


Maryland Casualty Co. 
National Surety Co. 

Royal Indemnity Co. 
United States Casualty Co. 


Fire ; 


Amer. Eagle Fire Ins. Co. 
Continental Ins. Co. 

Fidelity Phenix Fire Ins. Co. of N.Y. 
Hartford Fire Ins, Co. 


Ins. Co. of North Amer. 
Nat'l Fire Ins. Co. 
Nat'l Liberty Ins. Co. 


Phoenix Assurance Co. of London, Ltd. 


and hundreds of business houses in other fields 


a similar field to ours, and complete information 
regarding the advantages of ‘‘ Metered Mail.” 


! Name 


| Company 
| Address 


| Type of Business 


Postage Meters are the only devices authorized by the Post 
Office Department for printing and recording postage. 
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So-Called Saturation Point One-Third 
Behind Sales Possibilities 


HE Wire Rope 
Manufacturing & 
Equipment Com- 


pany, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, thought until a few 
months ago that its sales 
had virtually reached 


Wire Rope Manufacturer Finds Way 
to Increase Sales by Adding Newspapers 
to Business Paper Advertising Schedules 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


the “saturation point” 


sellers in the territory. 
Some manufacturers 
would have been content 
with this prestige and 
apparent leadership, and 
there was for a time an 

indication that this 


in its logical trade ter- | < 
ritory, the Pacific Coast — 
country. The owners | 

were considering vari- | 

ous plans to meet the :. 
problem. Whether to | 
add new products to | 
the line and by pushing | 
them along with wire | 
rope, maintain a nor- | 
mal increase in total 
sales, or to take things 
easy and hold the vol- 
ume and prestige al- 
ready attained, were 


tions in mind. A third 
thought was to expand 
into bigger territory. 


A New Appeal 


Then someone sug- 
gested that there might 
be a possibility of in- 
creasing sales of wire 
rope through a_ radi- 
cally different appeal 
right in the regular ter- 


The suggestion was | 


To the Man 
on the Street: 


You may never buy 
a foot of wire rope, 
but you cian kaow 
about it. This rope, 
made in Seattle, has 


many « aber Be Ids, 


On MERIT, the 
home product 
should and will win 

cal market. But 


the two important ques- ote 


quaintance and time- 
ly recommendation, 


2 


for Pacific Northwest 


ET us make 
{ e 


the Quality 
better, the Price 
more truly economi- 
cal, the Service 
guicker and more . 3 
practical; then, and The Doubdi. 72 29 
only then, ask Local e Blue Line 
Loyalty to use our 


ritory of the company. coods, 
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The Purchasing Agent 
Has Two Jobs 


1. To get the best VALUE for his firm's money. 


2. To buy as near home as he can so the money will increase local 
payrolls and purchases, and more quickly come back to his own firm. 


As to 1: Double Blue Line Wire Rope gives superlative value. The 
Acid Steel has immense tensile strength and exceeds all specifica- 
tions. It stands terrific torsions and shocks, is pliable over small 
sheaves, and resistant to Puget Sound salt air. Its “running in oil” 


ig its life lly. Because it is made in special 
“lays” Pe en he te 
pairs. It can be had in a matter of hours, with no traffic 

ments. The factory gives service; makes slings, in capil 
and puts on anchor-bolts, eRe 

As to 2: This rope is made in Seattle. Three shifts of wotkmen live 
and buy here. We have receipts for $220,000 of local merchandise 
factory purchases for 1926. All this builds the Northwest; more 
buildings, roads, bridges, houses, telephones—more of everything, 


WIRE ROPE MFG. & Sse. Spear vil cb. 
‘TTLE 
Foceory: ate. ‘ecole ot rg 1}. Bier, ag 


Pouoth of ¢ series of Public Acqusinsmes 


for 2 aden Seas prodect. 


Oe ae company too was satis- 
fied. But a survey of 
the market showed that 
although the lumber 
industry did consume 
by far the greater part 
of the rope used in the 
Northwest, there were 
other fields that were 
consistent users of wire 
rope of high quality. 
There were, roughly, 
about 300 good pros- 
pects in this classifica- 
tion, belonging to half 
a dozen different in- 
dustries. 


The Small Buyer 


And besides these, 
there was still another 
sales source, the survey 
showed. During the 
years the company had 
been advertising and 
selling wire rope, it had 
consistently appealed 
to the big user of rope. 
Here sales came easier 
because they came in 
large quantities. That 


eventually carried to a 
definite advertising and 
selling schedule, with 
surprisingly favorable 
results. 

This company started 
about six years ago to manufac- 
ture wire rope. As the principal 
rope-using industry in the Pa- 
cific Northwest was logging, the 
company aimed its product at this 
field. About four years ago the 
firm became a modest advertiser 
in West Coast lumber trade jour- 
nals. Its featured rope is called 
the “Double Blue Line” and is 
made with a base of acid steel 
which is imported from Sweden. 
Knowing the lumber industry’s 
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A special advertising campaign was designed to accom- 

plish two purposes: 

the “man in the street” on the company, whether that 
man would ever be in the market for rope or not. 


to sell the small user, and to 


demand for superior quality in all 
its supplies, the company early in 
its advertising began featuring 
the Double Blue Line brand and 
playing up in all copy the acid 
steel base. Gradually through the 
consistent use of space in trade 
publications and the usual direct 
selling effort, the company built 
up an enviable following among 
the lumber industry. Without a 
doubt it stood out from among 
the other thirteen wire rope 
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meant low selling cost 
in comparison to the 
sell costs on small orders. 
The company and its 
product were well 
known among the big 
logging and lumbering firms in 
the territory, but the average in- 
dividual, even in Seattle, knew 
little or nothing about the Wire 
Rope Manufacturing & Equip- 
ment Company and its Double 
Blue Line wire rope. The com- 
pany had made no effort to be- 
come known by the “man in the 
street,” for its lumber trade jour- 
nal advertising did not reach him, 
nor did its salesmen have occa- 
sion to call upon him. 
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One day, relates George B. 
Gemmill, vice president of the 
company, a man from northern 
California was in conversation 
with a Seattle banker. This Cali- 
fornian chanced to mention that 
while in Seattle he expected to go 
out and place a sizable order for 
rope with the Wire Rope Manu- 
facturing & Equipment Company. 
The banker did not intentionally 
discourage the visitor, for it is not 
the policy of any wide-awake 
banker to knock a local industry ; 
but his surprise that a business 
man would come all the way from 
California to place a large order 
for rope with what the banker 
termed a little “jobbing” house, 
so rattled the visitor that he left 
without placing the order. By 
chance the company learned of 
this incident, and it was perhaps 
the most vital of the deciding 
factors that resulted in the exten- 
sion of the company’s sales and 
advertising appeal. 

The truth of the matter was, 
the company had been a jobber 
of wire and machinery supplies 
for years in Seattle and it had 
become known for that. Nearly 
six years before it had started 
manufacturing wire on a large 
scale, but because it had made no 
effort to tell local business the 
fact, this banker still remembered 
the concern as just an ordinary 
sectional jobber and unintention- 
ally killed a large order for a local 
firm. 


Seeking Small Orders 


NTIL this incident pointed 
out to the management that 

the value of local prestige 
cannot be measured merely in 
actual dollars and cents as shown 
by sales reports, whatever orders 
for wire that came locally outside 
of the lumber and a few other 
industries that are big rope users, 
were considered so puny as not to 
warrant the expense of careful 
sales cultivation. What was the 
sale of 500 feet of small guy rope 
in comparison to 50,000 feet of the 
company’s big Double Blue Line? 
Finally, deciding that this 
or ‘small business was 
worth much more than at first 
valued, the company set aside 
$3,000 for a special advertising 


campaign to accomplish what the 


source 
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firm’s sales and advertising 
policies had failed to accomplish 
in six years. It is rather remark- 
able, according to reports, the 
good this expenditure accom- 
plished in performing the things 
which the firm had in mind to 
accomplish. 

The campaign was intended to 
do two things: (a) Sell the 300 
or so individual firms in the 
Northwest which were fairly 
large users of wire rope but which 
the company had not gone after 
because of their being in fields 
entirely different from those thus 
far covered; and (b) to sell the 
“man in the street” on the com- 
pany and its Double Blue Line 
rope, whether the man appealed 
to ever would be in the market 
for rope or not. 


The Purpose of the Campaign 


HE campaign accomplished 

three things. It did the two 
jobs intended and it appreciably 
strengthened the company and its 
product with the lumber and 
other major rope-consuming in- 
dustries where the firm had been 
selling for six years. 

The campaign ran in two im- 
portant Seattle newspapers, both 
of which have an appreciable 
country circulation. Each adver- 
tisement was four columns wide 
by about twelve inches high, pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

The first advertisement created 
a mild sensation among local in- 
dustrial lists by its unusual ap- 
peal. It read: 

A CREDO 
for Pacific Northwest 
Products 
Let us make the quality 
better, the price more truly 
economical, the service 
quicker and more practical; 
then, and only then, ask local 
loyalty to use our goods. 

As the cry of the Pacific Coast 
has always been that people 
should patronize local manufac- 
turers—use home-made products 
—this obviously caused a riffle 
among industrialists. It threw 
into the stock arguments so long 
advanced—loyalty to city and 
state and so on—an entirely new 
angle. It stated frankly that 
local manufacturers should first 
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provide all the other things that 
make a local product preferable, 
then—and not until then—ask for 
local support from a_ loyalty 
standpoint. 


This argument formed the body 
of the first advertisement; and it 
was reproduced in a small box in 
practically all the others. It was 
the keynote of the campaign, in 
a manner, and reached the very 
men to whom the firm wished to 
make itself known more promi- 
nently and favorably. 


As a result of the comments 
this argument created, the com- 
pany easily was able to have the 
Industrial Committee of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
officiate at the starting of a new 
stranding machine, which meant 
a good publicity story in local 
papers. On the strength of the 
interest the advertising and the 
visit of the committee created, 
Mr. Gemmill was invited to speak 
before the Industrial Division of 
the local chamber and tell them 
more of the company and its 
product. That in turn led to 
another talk before the local pur- 
chasing agents’ association. 


Building Local Prestige 


USINESS men in all lines 

took the trouble to stop exec- 
utives on the street or call them 
up and express surprise that there 
was such an industry of the size 
locally. One manufacturer stopped 
Mr. Gemmill and said, “I didn’t 
know you fellows wanted busi- 
ness from the little fellow—the 
small user of wire rope. I knew 
you were out there,- but I sup- 
posed that you went after only 
the big fellows. Since you’re ad- 
vertising in the papers, however, 
I suppose you'd handle a little 
order like mine. I use about 1,500 
feet of guy wire a year, and if 
that interests you, I'll be glad to 
give you the order,” 


“Well,” Mr. Gemmill replied, 
“maybe you think your 1,500 feet 
of guy wire doesn’t count for 
much alongside a big lumber 
order; but multiply that by fifty 
or a hundred such orders, and it 
amounts to a hundred thousand 
dollars or so. Isn’t that worth 
going after?” 

(Continued on page 85) 
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381 FOURTH AVENUTE, NEW YORK 


If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WOODTONE 
HAVOLINE OIL 
WALLACE SILVER 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK-LIGHT 
McKESSON & ROBBINS PHARMACEUTICALS 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
PLYMOUTH BINDER TWINE 
SEMET-SOLVAY COKE 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
INDIAN GASOLINE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you 


Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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If salesmen were hired 


by Old-Time Purchasing Agents 


“This business needs a ton and a half 
of salesmen—about eighteen men. 

“These men must weigh not less 
than 160 nor more than 175 pounds. 
They must be complete as to fingers, 
toes and features. Not more than one 
square inch of baldness will be toler- 
ated. 

“Each man must be able to lift his 
own weight and stand a pinching test 
without flinching. We are not inter- 
ested in talent, personality, good ap- 
pearance, previous record, or intelli- 
gence.” 

Would you say that no salesmen 
were ever hired this way? 


Maybe personal salesmen are not, 
but if you will admit that an adver- 
tising booklet or a catalog is printed 
because it is expected to do a selling 
job, you will be surprised to dis- 
cover how much printing has 
been bought without regard to 
‘talent, good appearance, pre- 
vious record, or intelligence.” 


There is just as much range 
for quality in printed salesmen 


as there is in personal salesmen. 


If you buy printing to advertise 
your business, you are really buying 
selling effort. 


It is just as wrong to put good 
printing on a block and judge its sell- 
ing value by weight and size and com- 
petitive estimates as it is to judge 
human beings by scale measurements. 

The value of the personal salesman 
is determined by his ability to make 
new customers and keep old ones. The 
value of the printed salesman can be 
figured on much the same basis. 

It is fortunate for all business that 
old-time purchasing methods are old- 
time. They are passing rapidly. It is 
fortunate for users of direct advertis- 
ing that old-time methods of dealing 
with good printers are passing too. 


in printing, folding, and binding 


But there is still enough printing 
bought on the sharp-pencil basis to 


justify the comparison and the pro. 


test we make here. 


To merchants, manufacturers, 
printers and buyers of printing 


The production of printed pieces that 


contain all the elements of success is 


dependent upon the recognition | of 


certain well-defined principles. 
These principles are laid down, dis- 


cussed, and illustrated in a series of 


books to be issued by the S. D. War- 
ren Company during the year 1927. 
Copies of these books, as they are 
issued, may be obtained without cost 
from any paper merchant who sells 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. 
Or, if you prefer, write direct to S. D. 

Warren 3 1o1 Milk 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required 


better paper 
better printing 
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Aerial Photographs As Sales Tools 


SCENE: Sales Manager Bright 
at his desk in the offices of 
the Delmonican Dainties 
Corporation. He is study- 
ing a map of Cleveland 
on which are a scattering 
of red-headed tacks, repre- 
senting grocery stores with 
Nutty Nibbles on their 
shelves, the high-priced 
delicacy he is introducing. 
The red-headed pins have been in 
place several weeks, but repeat orders 
have not materialized. 


QUESTION: Short of getting on a 
train and going to Cleveland in per- 
son or by deputy, can Mr. Bright, 
who has never been nearer Cleveland 
than the Catskills, diagnose the rea- 
son for the failure of his “distribu- 
tion” to distribute? 


ANSWER: He can. 


N THE first of the two install- 
| ments of this discussion the 

“oblique” aerial photograph 
and its application to personal 
sales-work monopolized the cen- 
ter of the stage. In this paper 
the map-photograph advances to 
the footlights, and the sales man- 
ager at his desk, rather than the 
salesman in the field, shares the 
limelight with it. 


Interpretation of Maps 


ET me start by saying that a 
map-type photograph  dis- 
closes to a novice. student little 
more than an uneven gray back- 
ground criss-crossed with chan- 
nels which even the untrained eye 
recognizes as being, in all prob- 
ability, streets. On the other 
hand, it is possible for the trained 
translator of a map-type aerial 
photograph to read, from that 
photograph, evidence which gives 
him an accurate understanding of 
the community reproduced, an 
understanding so exact that if he 
were selling such a commodity as 
an electric refrigerator, for in- 
stance, he could tell his house-to- 
house representatives éxactly 
which neighborhoods to cultivate 
and which to avoid as inherently 
unproductive. 


Such a person can sit in an 
office a thousand miles away from 
a city which he has never visited 
and, from the photographs, tell 
you the nature of every block and, 
in the residential sections, give 
vou a close estimate of the 
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How the Oblique Photograph Can Be 
Used to Help Solve a Specific Sales 
Problem; the Second of Two Articles 


By MORGAN P. 


spending power represented. It is 
a rather uncanny exhibition until 
its simple basis is explained. 

Now let us return to Sales 
Manager Bright and his dilemma. 
You will recall that he had his 
map of Cleveland spotted with 
tacks representing stores han- 
dling his commodity. 

Keeping that map handy for 
cross reference, he now refers to 
the aerial map, here reproduced, 
which covers a section of the east 
side of Cleveland. 

Now what does he read? 

The area marked “A” on our 
reproduction catches his eye be- 
cause, by referring to his other 
map, it is near a red tack. The 
magnifying glass betrays that in 
this area the structures at places 
are three deep on a lot, that the 
front lines are irregular, that the 
houses vary in size from little 
more than shanties to long, nar- 
row structures that may be and 
probably are tenements. He men- 
tally crosses this off his market 
possibilities and guesses (cor- 
rectly) that it is a foreign quarter. 


A Detailed Analysis 


HEN his eye turns to “B.” 

Ah, this is better. Lawns in 
front of all houses. Drives with 
garages in the rear. A suspicious 
uniformity, however, in roof-areas 
and, oh, ves—quite a number of 
apartment houses close by. Two- 
car garages? Yes. Undoubtedly a 
section of medium rent, two-fam- 
ily dwellings—a fair but only fair 
market for his specialty. 

Now let’s scrutinize “C.” (By 
the way, if you think this is fanci- 
ful, get out your own magnifying 
glass and if SALES MANAGEMENT 
has done justice to the halftone, 
you can check up on these facts.) 

“C” shows an unmistakable 
difference from “A” and “B.” 
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Roof areas are larger. 
Distances between roofs 
are greater. More trees. 
The driveways are no 
longer mechanically 
straight but tend toward 
graceful curves. There a 
formal garden shows up, 
there a tennis court, and that 
rectangle might be a garden pool. 
Put a red mark against “C’’— 
here’s a neighborhood that can 
afford the delicacies of life. 

Now back to the city map. Not 
a red tack within hailing distance 
of “C.” That explains the dis- 
appointment in the distribution 
established. Score an error for 
sending a man into Cleveland 
without first instructing him as to 
where the luxury-buying families 
lived and traded. 

Analyses such as the foregoing 
are wholly feasible. 


Diversified Uses 


HE concern selling to the fac- 

tory worker could in exactly 
parallel fashion determine where 
the retail trade of those workers 
would normally gravitate. It’s 
all in the photograph if you know 
how to read it by the symbols it 
contains. 

A crew manager arriving in a 
city with his men late of an eve- 
ning’ could assign them to pro- 
ductive territories without leav- 
ing his room and without consult- 
ing a local inhabitant! 

Sales-analysis and_ sales-plan- 
ning of this nature is not yet, so 
far as I know, in _ operation. 
Nevertheless, exactly similar 
operations are being successfully 
proved out in practice. 


Telephone companies are using 
aerial maps for prognosticating 
and locating new exchanges 
placed to take care of the direc- 
tional trends of community 
growth disclosed by comparative 
maps photographed at annual or 
longer intervals. 

Transportation companies are 
using them in the planning and 
revision of routes and study of 
terminal sites. 
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A map-type aerial photograph discloses to a novice student little more than an uneven gray background criss- 
crossed with channels which even the untrained eye recognizes as being, in all probability, streets. On the other 
hand, it is possible for the trained translator of a photograph to read evidence which gives him an accurate 
understanding of the community reproduced. See the accompanying text matter for the interpretation of the 


City plan commissions find con- 
tinuous value in them. 

School boards are using them 
for keeping pace with shifting of 
population and for placing of 
new school buildings in proper 
relation to both neighborhoods 
served and traffic routes. Ordi- 
nary maps conceal many things as 
to traffic and accessibility which 
are made obvious by the photo- 
graph. Just one illustration from 
a wholly different field on this 
point of unexpected disclosures. 

A firm of engineering contrac- 
tors was getting ready to bid on 
a large and complicated sewage 
disposal project. The partners 
and their chief subordinates had 
tramped the area involved and 
laid out the course of action they 
would follow, if they proved to 
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areas marked in this picture. 


be the successful bidders. Before 
the specified day they followed 
the hunch of ordering a series of 
aerial photographs of the region. 
A man familiar with aerial maps 
delivered them to the contractors’ 
office. A spot on the map caught 
one partner’s eye. 

“What's that?” he inquired. 

The expert studied it. “It 
looks like swamp land to me,” he 
decided. 

“Swamp land!” said the startled 
contractors—“we'd better get 
back there and make sure. We 
didn’t get over in that section.” 


They did so, found that 2,000 
yards of excavation they had as- 
signed to steam shovels could 
only be put through by hand and, 
as a result, raised their bid $2,000. 
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The $750 involved in getting the 
photographs justified itself before 
the contract was let. 


A. B. P. HAS THREE 
NEW MEMBERS 


With the recent admission to 
membership in the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., of House 
Furnishing Review of New York, 
published by the Warren Publi- 
cation Press of Boston, and of 
two Canadian papers, Dry Goods 
Review and Power House, both 
published by the Maclean Pub- 
lishing Company of Toronto, the 
A. B. P. now numbers 127 trade, 
industrial and vocational publica- 
tions. The Maclean Company 
holds six A. B. P. memberships. 
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Out of Boston’s total 
trading territory 
this 12-mile area 

contains: 


74% of all department store 
package deliveries 
61% of all grocery stores 
60% of all hardware stores 
57% of all drug stores 
57% of all dry goods stores 
55% of all furniture stores 
46% of all auto dealers and 
garages 


To bring S 


the Boston Maker ~ 


into proper focus ++ 


CLOSE-UP view of the Boston 
market brings into relief certain 
points that do not appear at first 
glance. Boston seems to have a trad- 
ing area with a 30-mile radius. But 
Boston’s real trading area lies within a 
circle only 12 miles from City Hall. 

Within this 12-mile Parcel Delivery area 
live 1,567,000 people, the greatest concentra- 
tion of people in New England. Here also is 
found the greatest concentration of grocery, 
hardware, drug, dry goods and furniture 
stores, auto dealers and garages. 

This 12-mile area is covered by the Clear- 
ing House Parcel Delivery, employed jointly 
by Boston department stores. 

This, then, is Boston’s Key Market— 
concentrated, easy to reach, and easy to 
cover with advertising. 


Leading Advertisers use the Globe 


N this area the Boston Globe has the 
largest Sunday circulation of any Boston 
newspaper. And here the circulation of the 


daily Globe exceeds that of Sunday. Uni- 
form seven-day concentration! 


The advertisers who know their local 
market best—the department stores—recog- 
nize the Globe’s dominating position. They 
use more space in the daily Globe than in 
any other daily paper. And the Sunday 
Globe carries as much department store ad- 
vertising as the other three Boston Sunday 
newspapers combined. 


The Globe has won this leadership be- 
cause it appeals to all classes. Its readers 
represent a complete cross-section of the 
population, without regard to race, creed, or 
political affiliation. 


The Globe holds its great popularity among 
men because of its freedom from bias or 
favoritism in general news, editorials or 
sports. And its widely known Household 
Department makes the Globe the daily 
counsellor and guide of New England 
women. 


To put your advertising message before 
the people who make up Boston’s Key 
Market you must use the Globe first. 


The Boston Globe 


CThe Globe sells Boston. 


Audited Net Paid Circulation for year ended Mar. 31, 1926, daily 278,988; Sunday 325,324 


The Best Marker for 
Ary ser 


The | Si 
Individual /*_, som 


How the Boston Te with sta large 

quperten df tunes, diflee Gem eter 

greas cates of concentrated apartment 
house circulanca 


Sp tg ign hag te pe ty Med 


Our new booklet—‘‘The Individual 
Home—the best market for any ad- 
vertiser’’—will give you a different 
viewpoint on the Boston market. 
Write on your business letterhead. 
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Training, Not Time, Tells the Story 
of a Salesman’s Success 


HE series of ar- 
ticles in SALES 
MANAGEMENT 


magazine regarding the 
length of time a sales- 
man should be allowed 
to make good _ before 
being discontinued, were 
enlightening and as- 
tounding. 

Can it be possible that sales 
managers consider that time has 
anything to do with a salesman’s 
success or failure? 

Would it not be just as reason- 
able for a teacher of music to give 
a pupil a roll of music and a violin 
and say, “I will allow you three 
months or six months to become a 
musician ?” 


The Sales Manager’s Job 


OU say, “we tell the salesman 

about our line and proposition 
before we start them out, some- 
times keeping them in the house 
for a week.” All right. Let’s also 
suppose that the music teacher 
tells the pupil all about the music 
for.a week, shows him exactly 
where the G string is on the 
violin, and even plays a few pieces 
to show him how it is done. 

Surely, it isn’t a question of 
how much time a salesman is al- 
lowed in which to demonstrate his 
ability, but it is clearly a question 
of how much did the sales man- 
ager teach the salesman and what 
did the sales manager do to keep 
the salesman from failing. 

When sales managers and em- 
ployers of sales managers begin 
to realize that the failure of sales- 
men is a direct reflection upon the 
ability of the sales manager, then 
we will have less turnover of 
salesmen and more economical 
selling. 

True, the teacher of music will 
have some pupils who will learn 
music, and they will reflect credit 
on his judgment for accepting 
them as pupils. The sales man- 
ager will select some men for his 
sales force who never will be 
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A Friendly Jab at the Sales Managers 
Who Give Their Men a Stated Time 
in Which to Fail or Succeed 


By LEE FLEMING 


General Sales Manager, Carhartt Overall Company, 


Detroit, Michigan 


salesmen, but if the percentage of 
this type runs high, the sales 
manager has demonstrated a 
marked inaptitude for his posi- 
tion. 

If reading references, hiring 
men, telling them a_ superficial 
story of the product, giving them 
a second hand sales talk, assign- 
ing them a territory with a three, 
four or five month trial period to 
see if they bring home the bacon, 
were the functions of the sales 
manager, then the job should be 
turned over to the office boy. 


If any sales manager hires 
enough men, the law of average 
will give him a few men who will 
be able to sell in spite of handi- 
caps, but the tremendous turn- 
over of salesmen necessary to 
build a sales force by this method 
would break most firms and de- 
grade the line in the customers’ 
estimation. 

Sales managers must consider 
the occasional star as an act of 
kind Providence, but the sales 
manager’s job and remuneration 
should and usually does depend 
upon his ability to make satisfac- 
tory salesmen of average mate- 
rial. 


High Salary Men 


T HAS been said that salaries 

paid to sales managers have a 
greater variance than salaries paid 
in any other line of endeavor. If 
this is true, in all probability that 
difference is largely due to the 
difference in ability to make satis- 
factory salesmen of men with 
ordinary ability. If building a 
sales organization consisted of 
hiring and firing until the law of 
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average left a sales force 
of unusual ability, the 
$3,000 a year man would 
be as valuable as a 
$15,000 a year man, per- 
haps more so, because 
$3,000 a year men usually 
hire and fire far more 
men than do the higher 
paid sales managers. 
This no doubt is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why they are $3,000 
a year men, 

The value of a sales manager 
is determined by his ability to sell 
a volume of goods at a selling cost 
which returns an adequate profit 
to the firm. Breaking in new 
salesmen, getting them acquainted 
with the line, policies and cus- 
tomers is an expensive process, 
adding a great burden to selling 
cost. 

The fewer new salesmen, the 
lower the cost of selling. The 
fewer men hired and fired, the 
more valuable the sales manager. 


Instead of asking himself how 
much time he should allow a sales- 
man to make good, the sales man- 
ager should ask, “How much 
should I do before I admit my 
inability as a sales manager to 
teach this man to sell our line 
successfully ?” 


Prodders or Praisers 


NE man may be born with 
more native selling ability than 
another, yet the fact remains that 
men are taught to sell, and the 
sales manager who is not capable 
of teaching his men, or at least a 
majority of them, to sell success- 
fully is indeed unworthy of the 
name sales manager and the 
degree of his success or failure is 
actually gauged by the number 
who make good and the number 
who fail under his management. 
Sales managers are usually 
prodders or praisers, and many 
times a little of both, but both 
prodding and praising should 
be only an incidental part of a 
sales manager’s contact with his 
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in lie 


—a general advance all along the line! 


Again... 


In May the JOURNAL 
gains, while all other 
Portland papers show 
a loss in total Display 
linage! 


Comparing May, 1927, with May, 1926, the 
JOURNAL shows... 


More Local Display Advertising! 
More National Display Advertising! 
More Classified Advertising! 


HS 


In total Display advertising the Journal 
leads all other Portland papers by 


100,086 lines! 


—and in May, 1927, showed a gain over its 
own Display linage, for May, 1926, of 


76,878 lines! 


the FOURNAL 


Portland, Oregon 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY ’ Special Representatives 


CHICA GO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
2427 Lake State B’k Bldg. 2 W. 45th Street 401 Van Nuys Bldg. 58 Sutter Street 1524 Chestnut Street 
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salesmen. The sales manager 
should praise when praise is due 
because the salesman certainly 
meets enough rebuffs from the 
trade. He should prod when 
prodding is necessary, but his 
most important business is to fur- 
nish selling ammunition and teach 
the salesmen how to use it. 

After the salesman has received 
a thorough grounding in the line 
and policies of the firm, and in 
addition to that is sent all the 
leads, price changes and routine 
information from the office, the 
sales manager who is going to 
make salesmen of his traveling 
men must constantly keep them 
supplied with new selling argu- 
ments, using the case method, 
presenting the proposition hypo- 
thetically from the approach to the 
close. He will single out the sell- 
ing points of the line and feature 
a new presentation of these 
points. 


Specific Sales Data 


If there is a change in market 
conditions, the sales manager who 
is actually helping his salesmen 
sell, will not send out a bulletin 
saying, “Cotton is advancing 
rapidly and you should make use 
of this to book a large volume of 
orders for future delivery.” He 
will send a bulletin announcing 
this to his salesmen couched in 
language that furnishes his sales- 
men a forceful selling argument 
to present to their customers: 
“Did you notice that cotton ad- 
vanced 60 points again yesterday ? 
This is four days in succession 
that the market has advanced. It 
has averaged 60 points a day— 
figured in denim yardage the ad- 
vances this week amount of 2% 


, 


cents a yard; 2% cents a yard 
amounts to $1.15 a dozen on over- 
alls. 

“This is very certain to result in 
immediate price increases, as the 
bulletins from the Department of 
Commerce state that overall 
manufacturers have a smaller 
amount of yardage on contract 
than they have had at this time 
since 1921—in fact, only 10 per 
cent of the usual quantities -on 
contract. This is general with all 
firms who will be forced to place 
contracts for immediate requests 
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and, of course, must increase their 
prices proportionally.” 

The diplomatic sales manager 
will not say, “Here is a story to 
tell your customer.” He will pro- 
ceed to present the story to the 
salesman in a manner that he can 
“lift” and use on his customer as 
his own story. 


When a salesman writes and 
tells what his competitor is doing, 
the sales manager who is helping 
his salesmen sell will not write 
back and tell him to forget his 
competitor and confine himself to 
his own line, but will answer the 
competitor’s story in the same 
manner that he would meet the 
situation if he were confronted 
with it in the customer’s store. 
In doing this he has built the 
salesman’s confidence and given 
him ammunition to turn a pre- 
viously hopeless prospect into a 
live prospect. 


The sales manager who has 
salesmen who sell, is constantly 
on the alert for new ideas of pre- 


P. O. Farrell 


FARRELL TO DIRECT 
REAL SILK SALES 


C. KOBIN has been 

e elected president and gen- 
eral manager of the Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills, succeeding J. A. 
Goodman, who becomes chairman 
of the board. P. O. Farrell was 
advanced to the position of vice 
president and general sales man- 


ager. 
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senting the advertising, for finding 
new selling arguments, constantly 
seeking human interest stories of 
what other merchants have ac- 
complished with the line, and is 
regularly passing these new ideas 
along to the salesman in a way 
which makes it easy for him to 
use them on buyers. 

The time a salesman should be 
given to make good should be 
governed by the ability of the 
sales manager. Many men who 
might never make good working 
for the sales manager who ‘gives 
them a line, an order book and 
a weekly prod or praise, might 
make good from the start work- 
ing under a sales manager who 
iritelligently helps them sell. 


Let’s not lay all the blame on 
the salesman and sit back and say, 
“Good salesmen, surely, are hard 
to find.” But let’s say that 
sales managers who are willing 
and able to lead men and teach 
men to sell successfully are, 
indeed, scarce. 


DEVELOP NEW PHONE 
SELLING PLAN 


NEW idea for making long 

distance telephone selling 
more economical and convenient 
for salesmen has recently been 
developed, and is called the “key 
town” telephone sales plan. As 
the name implies, certain strate- 
gically important market centers 
in every state, adaptable to the 
widest range of telephone selling 
activity, become key towns. From 
these towns telephone solicitation 
of customers located in the sur- 
rounding area is more economical 
than from any other calling point, 
on the basis of average cost of 
calls. 


One aspect of the plan which 
will be of interest to executives 
is an arrangement whereby credit 
may be extended to sales repre- 
sentatives of firms adopting the 
plan in their sales programs. Es- 
tablished firms will receive iden- 
tification cards for their traveling 
representatives, which will be is- 
sued by the Bell Company oper- 
ating in the territory in which the 
headquarters of the firms are 
located. 
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Salesmen’s Time Insurance 


Will Protect One of Your 
LARGEST INVESTMENTS 


How much do your salesmen’s 
interviews cost you? 


Their Time ° 
Their Carfare ) Interviews cost from 


Their Hotels $2.00 to $100.00 
Their Incidentals or more 


YOU MUST perpetuate the impression 
made by your salesman. 

YOU MUST keep your prospect thinking 
of you after your representa- 
tive has left and especially 
when your competitor is en- 
deavoring to overcome the 
good points of your product, 
as stressed by your salesman. 

YOU MUST in these days of fast moving 
business and keener competi- 
tion, do something differ- 
ent to show your possible 
buyers you are progressive 
and desire to keep your 
product always before them. 


Salesmen’s Time Insurance 


properly applied, will make the calls of your 
men MORE PRODUCTIVE BY MAK- We invite every sales executive 
ING THEM MORE EFFECTIVE. to send for a complimentary 


YOUR BIGGEST HAZARD:— The P ——— . 
moment the interview is over, the forgetting STRENGTHENING YOUR ADVERTISING 
process begins. The reasons why your It contains many useful ideas. 
products should be used grow dimmer and A prominent advertising man 
dimmer as hours, days and weeks go by. pronounced it “‘an outstanding 
ARE YOU INSURED AGAINST THIS contribution to business 
FORGETTING PROCESS? literature.”’ 


Our salesmen are trained to apply to your 
business the use of ‘““The Salesmen’s Time 
Insurance Plan.” 


Without obligation on your part we will be 
glad to submit a plan which will enable you BROWN & BIGELOW 

to make a lasting mental impression, where St. Paul, Minnesota 

you need it most, on the minds of your pros- Please send me a complimentary copy of 
pects, when they are ready to purchase. “Strengthening Your Advertising,’ and let me have 
further details about a plan to insure my most valuable 


YOUR SALESMEN WILL APPREC.- asset, The Time of My Salesmen. 
ATE THE ASSISTANCE RECEIVED 
FROM THE SALESMEN’S TIME IN- 
SURANCE PLAN. ae 


Business Firm 


BROWN ® BIGELOW Address 


Remembrance Advertising 


REG. U.S. PAT. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
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SALESMAN’S WEEKLY EXPENSE REPORT 


Weelt Wading: 


No. Miles 
Traveled 


TOWNS 


HOTEL 
Cash R. R. ts kee Auto Bus 


Automobile Expenses 
as pet itemized seport 


. TOTAL 
SUNDRY—Itemized Amount per day 


Sunday 


How Shall We 


The salesman must be 
made to realize that his 
expenses, visibly or invisi- 
bly, form part of his com- 
pensation, the author of 
this article declares. Only 
then does he become a 
partner in the control of 
sales costs. 


Control the Expenses 


of the Salesman in the Field? 


HE modern sales 
executive 1s 
deeply concerned 


in ascertaining the cost 
of securing and main- 
taining business. Yet it 
was only a short decade 
ago that it was difficult 
for me to find in these 
United States three score and ten 
management officials or sales 
executives who recognized that 
compensation was more than a 
separate item—that salesmen’s 
expenses were more than a sepa- 
rate item—that sales promotion 
was more than a separate item. 

Recently in correspondence 
with over five hundred American 
manufacturers and wholesalers, I 
was as pleased to find the number 
who no longer divorce compensa- 
tion from expenses, or both, from 
sales promotion costs. 

The change is significant. It 
means that no longer are sales- 
men’s expenses taken merely as a 
necessary evil without bearing on 
their compensation and without 
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The Problem: to Educate Everybody to 


Consider Expenses as an Investment 


and to Replace Cast Iron Rule with 


Common Sense 


By ARTHUR J. MORRISON 


bearing on other investments in 
sales promotion. It means that 
the era in which many manufac- 
turers were penny-wise and 
pound-foolish in connection with 
sales expenses, while others were 
parsimonious with compensation 
but ludicrously extravagant in 
connection with expenses, has 
passed, and that a better and 
sounder era is well under way. 


The first sound step towards 
controlling the salesman’s ex- 
penses is in the education of the 
management, the sales executive, 
and the salesman to the fact that 
there is necessarily a limit of cost 
of securing and maintaining busi- 
ness. The next step is to make 
thoroughly clear to the salesman 
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that the profits of the 
enterprise and the com- 
pensation of the individ- 
ual inevitably depend 
upon net profit rather 
than gross profit. When 
these two homely truths 
have been driven home— 
and only when these 
homely truths have been driven 
home—the salesman must be 
made to realize that his expenses 
visibly or invisibly form part of 
his compensation. 

And until the salesman under- 
stands that the amount he ex- 
pends is directly reflected in the 
amount he receives, he is obvi- 
ously frequently an adversary 
rather than a co-partner in an 
effort to control expenses. In a 
later consideration we shall see 
that until the salesman also real- 
izes that every dollar spent in his 
territory in any form of sales pro- 
motion is directly reflected in his 
compensation, he will be far from 
an active co-partner in that other 
allied form of investment. 
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“NO PREMIUM” POLICY BUILDS BETTER READERSHIP 


Examiner Coverage 


Is 87 Out of 100 


EVERLY HILLS, Pasadena, Flint- 
B ridge, Santa Monica, Hollywood, 
Wilshire! 

Conjuring up visions of polo fields, 
country clubs, great mansions, high 
income returns, the very names them- 
selves roll off the tongue with a richly 
resonant sound. 

Suburbs of, and districts of, Los 
Angeles, every one a part of the great 
Examiner region, these royal residen- 
tial spots are famed the wide world 
over. 

Here are buyers of the finest mer- 
chandise made; buyers who can lay 
down the cash for Oriental rugs, elec- 
tric refrigerators, the most lavish jew- 
elry, and who own enough automobiles 
to furnish a car for every 2 persons 
among them! 


80% Week-day Concentration 


And the Sunday Examiner reaches 
87 out of every 100 of them! In The 
Examiner region, which is the terri- 
tory the department stores of the city 
deliver to every day, are approximately 
350,000 families, and 306,777 of them 
read The Sunday Examiner! 

And how about the other six days? 
Close to 80% of The Examiner’s cir- 
culation week-days is also concentrated 
here, and 7 out of every 10 of that 
circulation are thrown on front porches 
by carrier boys. 

The advertising ship.in Los Angeles is built 
up from an Examiner keel! With it the adver- 
tiser can weather nearly any selling storm, and 
weather it all the year around, for here, in this 
fifth greatest market in America, is the world’s 
finest all-year happy hunting-ground for sales, 
better even in Summer than in Winter, but 
better even in Winter, than anywhere else per 
individual. 

$1,107 a year per person! That’s the average 
annual income in Los Angeles County. Check 


that against any other county, anywhere. You'll 
find it higher than even New York! 


92% of Failures in L. A. 


Among Non-Advertisers 


ag fag eo gr by per cent of the failures in Los 
Angeles since the first of 1927, were non- 
advertisers ! 

Those are the interesting figures revealed re- 
cently, following a careful check through the 
Federal Bankruptcy courts in this city. 

The average percentage of failures made by 
non-advertisers in thirty-two cities of the United 
States, is 83.6, indicating that in the Los 
Angeles field it is perhaps a trifle more neces- 
sary to business success to meet competition 
with competition, to declare one’s self to new- 
coming population, and to hold old friends, 
while making new. 

Of thirty-two principal cities surveyed recently 
in this connection, Bridgeport, Connecticut, and 
Nashville, Tennessee, showed the lowest non- 
advertising mortality rate, with 60 and 67 per 
cent respectively, while Troy, New York, was 
highest with 100%. 


CHEF D’ HUMOR 


ED COOK keeps millions of readers 


in good humor. His column, ap- 
pearing in Hearst morning newspapers 
throughout America, has been called 
“the most consistently hilarious me- 
lange in print.” Ted Cook writes in 
Los Angeles, lives in Los Angeles and 
all Southern California apparently has 


a habit of following his daily nonsense, 
behind which is a merry bombardment of 
truthful satire. It means something for adver- 
tisers to talk to people who are already in 
good humor—and Ted Cook puts them in good 
humor at the breakfast table. 


L.A. Examiner Leads 
Field at High Price 


HEN it comes to buying news- 

papers in Los Angeles, the read- 

ing public is interested neither in 
cheapness, nor $1.98 maps thrown in 
to make the paper look like your 
money’s worth. 

People in Los Angeles have, in the 
morning field, three newspapers to 
choose from. Two of them are sub- 
stantially cheaper than The Examiner. 
One actually uses that as an argument 
in soliciting additional circulation, while 
setting itself up to advertisers as the 
great “class” medium of this territory. 


But still more people pay more money 
to read The Los Angeles Examiner than 
pay any price to read any other morn- 
ing and Sunday newspaper West of the 
Missouri. 


~ No Premiums 


The Los Angeles Examiner, for the past nine 
years, has operated its circulation department 
in the belief that a good newspaper attracts 
readers automatically. It has not, in all that 
time, thrown in ear-muffs, street maps, opera 
glasses, thermos bottles, fountain pens, or any- 
thing else as a lure to get subscriptions. 


Its readers have preferred to spend 
$1.05 a month to read it, than to pay 
a cheaper price for another paper, for 
a very obvious reason. They like The 
Examiner better, they can afford the 
difference, and in this well-to-do land 
of America, the quality appeal has a 
lot more potency than the appeal of 
cheapness. 

Circulation managers, as well as ad- 
vertising space buyers, will find a lot 
to think about in these facts. And 
another interesting thought for them is 
found in this: While it decries the value 
of street sales, one of our morning 
papers here spends about $1500 a week 
for newsboy bonuses in trying to get 
more of such sales; while The Exam- 
iner similarly invests about $330. 


What’s the answer? Well, it can be 
found in the literature of the EXCLU- 
SIVE private college for young men 
which, while pointing out that its very 
smallness indicates its class, is striving 
night and day to become as large as 
the largest! 
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The LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


not only has the largest morning and Sunday circulation West of the 
Missouri, but also the largest home-delivered circulation of 
ANY newspaper in Los Angeles! 


66 out of every 100 NEW morning newspaper subscribers in Los Angeles in the 
past 7 years have preferred The Los Angeles Examiner. 
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When the stage has been prop- 
erly set so that the management, 
the sales executive, and the sales- 
man are all harmoniously agreed 
upon the rightful part the sales- 
man’s expenses must play in the 
net profits of the enterprise, and 
in their own compensation, the 
time has arrived for details. These 
details are many and of varied im- 
portance. Many must be borne in 
mind constantly, and many others, 
once recognized, can be forgotten 
until there is need for remem- 
brance. 

Fundamentally the salesman’s 
expenses in the aggregate form 
exactly the right investment, 
taken in connection with other 
sales investments, to secure the 
greatest net profit for the enter- 
prise over a long term of years. 
Instead of being a vague defini- 
tion, this is a most precise defini- 
tion. The exact amounts ex- 
pended for transportation, board, 
and rooms are the details, al- 
though commonly regarded as the 
“all-in-all.” 


Conditions in the Territories 


HE veteran sales manager 

knows there is truth behind 
the definition. He knows that 
expenses in an established terri- 
tory may well be less—and may 
well be more—than those in a 
territory that is undeveloped. He 
knows that Salesman Robinson, 
in order to capitalize fully his 
personality over a term of years, 
must be financed on an entirely 
different basis from Salesman 
Jones, whose method of selling is 
more mathematical and less per- 
sonal. He knows that the exist- 
ence or absence of competition 
may jump or reduce expenses in 
a territory. 

All which leads definitely to 
the correct assumption that the 
salesman’s expenses primarily 
must be controlled by the sales 
executive so far as personal con- 
trol is involved. It also follows 
that conditions rather than aver- 
ages must control so far as terri- 
tories are involved. 

It frequently proves sound, in 
connection with specialty sales- 
men working territories which are 
approximately the same so far as 
the development stage of this type 
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of work and also of trade response 
is in question, to use averages as 
a check and as a guide. But apart 
from the human element with 
which we shall deal later, there 
is seldom reason for identical ex- 
penses in comparing two senior 
salesmen’s territories. 


Control From Headquarters 


LD-TIME sales managers, 

particularly those with all- 
consuming zeal to keep expenses 
down to the absolute minimum, 
must turn in their graves when 
they overhear from the spirit 
world conversations taking place 
on this earth today between sales 
executives and their salesmen. 


To illustrate :—“Now let’s con- 
sider the case of southern Ohio, 
Bill,” the sales manager is say- 
ing. “There’s a case where you 
skidded badly last year. You did 
not believe we were right when 
we said that you would feel the 
competition of the newcomer in 
Pittsburgh. You know that his 
line has worked its way into your 
territory even though we took 
your word for it that you knew 
your vegetables and your cus- 
tomers.” 

Now listen to the salesman’s 
reply. “There is nothing bad 
about the situation now, Mr. Mor- 
rison—but I will admit that there 
will be if we don’t play our cards 
correctly this year. You see I was 
trying to keep sales cost down 
for my own pocketbook’s sake 
as well as yours. I didn’t want 
you to jam in any specialty sales- 
men or start any local advertis- 
ing that I would have to pay for 
as well as you unless or until it 
became necessary. But we’ve got 
to make an investment in ex- 
pense on my next few trips. 

“T’ve been trimming down the 
entertainment of dealers’ sales 
people pretty fine in Ohio ever 
since we drove that Paxton out- 
fit from the field. It looks to me 
as though I would have to spend 
not only a few extra days in May, 
September, and late November in 


* southern Ohio, but that I’ll have 


to play Santa Claus a bit in order 
to stage some evening meetings 
of sales people, where I can really 
find out the true story of what the 
name call is and what my friends 
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behind the counter and around 
the city are doing to hoist our 
grand old flag and wave it in the 
breeze.” 

This is an actual verbatim rec- 
ord of a recent conversation. It 
might indicate at first that my 
field representatives play horse 
with me and that their language 
is entirely disrespectful. But the 
big point is that each and every 
one of our field men come to real- 
ize that their expenses are con- 
trolled from headquarters; that 
they form a part of our sales 
costs; that they directly reflect 
upon the salesman’s present and 
future compensation ; and that ex- 
penses, like any other form of 
sales investment, differ with dif- 
fering conditions, and that fre- 
quently the decision as to how 
much to spend hangs upon details 
rather than on general principles. 


The Flat Daily Allowance 


O PROVE this point more 

fully, let me take just one 
more example out of our own or- 
ganization before culling some in- 
teresting tidbits from the corres- 
pondence which I have recently 
conducted. While I shall probably 
be hung, drawn, and quartered by 
the more mathematically and 
pseudo-scientifically inclined of 
sales executives, I will cheerfully 
proclaim rather than admit that 
a number of our senior salesmen 
have that archaic form of ar- 
rangement—flat daily allowances. 
Just as there are usually better 
methods than straight salary and 
actual expenses as a means of 
compensating salesmen, so there 
is usually a better method of 
covering the salesman’s expenses 
than a flat daily allowance. The 
exceptions test the rule, but I 
know, not only from my experi- 
ence but that of a score of other 
sales executives, that there is just 
reason in certain circumstances 
for daily allowances to continue 
to exist. 

One of our senior salesmen 
operating with a $14.75 daily al- 
lowance came to me last week— 
and I will quote his side of the 
conversation. “Mr. Morrison, I’d 
like to have you reduce my daily 
allowance starting June first to 


$13.50. At the same time I want 


(Continued on page 71) 
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COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 
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Sell this roduct 
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THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
& LITHOGRAPH CoO. 


CINCINNATI BALTIMORE BROOKLYN 


T often is a question whether 
a piece of color advertising 


_ should be printed or litho- 


graphed. Naturally the man 
selling lithography recommends 
lithography, while the printing 
salesman stands up for his prod- 
uct. 

‘The representative of The 
U.S. Printing €% Lithograph Co. 
can give you unbiased advice 
because he sells both. We are 
completely equipped to produce 
the finest color printing avail- 
able today, and we are equally 
_ well equipped to supply litho- 

_ graphed advertising that cannot 

' be surpassed. 

In every case it is our policy 
to recommend that each piece 
be produced by the process most 
suitable for the work in hand 
from the standpoint of design, 


' purpose and cost. We are inter- 


ested—not in selling you a par- 


ticular kind of color work— | 


but in seeing that you get what- 
ever kind is the best for you. 
Our representative is a good 
man to know. You will find 
him very helpful in planning 
your color work. 


Manufacturers of 
Aquatone Process Fine Art Prints 


Art €% Commercial Hangers 
Calendars Inserts 
Broadsides Labels 
Booklets Letterheads 
Blotters Menu Cards 
Book Covers Novelties 
Catalogs Offset Lithography 
Circulars Package Slips 


Cutouts Posters 
Car Cards Poster Stamps 


Display Containers Post Cards 
Display Posters Show Cards 
Folders Trade Marks 
Folding Boxes Transparencies 
Fans Wrappers 
Festoons Window Trims 


Window Pasters 
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Seasonal Decline Indicates Volume for Remainder of Quarter 


Will Be Slightly Less Than 1926 With Prospects for 
Autumn Promising Reasonable Activity 


Easy credit, continued hand-to-mouth buying, a somewhat more favorable agricultural situation, 
low inventories, carefully regulated production that shows no tendency to outrun consumption, a 
surprisingly well-sustained volume of new construction, and a price level that tends to move 
sideways or downward are the factors which indicate that business remains healthy, and warrants 
the conclusion that the present slight seasonal decline will be followed by an active and prosper- 
ous autumn. While the volume of sales in most industries are not likely to exceed those of 1926, 
they should equal it in most sections of the country. Automobile production was less for the 
quarter just closed than for the same period last year, but the difference is largely accounted for 
by the decline in the sale of Fords. Agricultural conditions are spotty. Unfavorable growing 
conditions and spring floods will reduce output in many places, but this reduction will result in 
more favorable prices for the farmers in the more fortunately situated sections. Prices of practi- 
cally all commodities continue weak, and there is no likelihood of an upturn in the immediate 


future. In general, the conclusion that we are now in a period of price readjustment seems war- 
ranted. For those firms that will bring down their costs and modernize their sales methods the 
remainder of this year should be as profitable as the last half of 1926. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Production of tires for the last quarter was 
5 per cent greater than for the second quarter 
of 1926. Leading rubber manufacturers re- 
port a slight seasonal decline, with factories 
now operating around 85 per cent capacity. 
New construction is 5 per cent greater than at 
this time a year ago. Retail trade shows an 
increase of 2 per cent, while wholesale trade 
is somewhat below that of a year ago. Debits 
to individual accounts for the last week in 
June were $25,427,000, as against $26,924,000 
for the preceding week and $21,724,000 for 
the same week a year ago. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cotton planting in Georgia is estimated at 3,824,000 acres, a 
decrease of 5 per cent compared to 1926. Retail trade for the 
last quarter has averaged about 3 per cent under this same quar- 
ter a year ago, while wholesale trade has been around 1926 
levels. Factories are operating at 70 to 90 per cent capacity. 
Labor is generally well employed. Textile manufacturers in this 
district report orders on their books that will keep them oper- 
ating at, or near, capacity for at least three months. Debits 
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to individual accounts for the week ending June 29 were $32,- 
044,000 as compared with $34,272,000 for the same week in 1926. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Debits to individual accounts for the week 
ending June 29 were $92,088,000 as compared 
with $97,451,000 for the preceding week and 
$105,254,000 for the same week in 1926. Fac- 
tories are operating at from 65 to 80 per cent. 
A decline of approximately 7 per cent is re- 
ported in the number of workers employed. 
Wholesale trade is 3 per cent less than at this 
time a year ago and retail trade is reported 
at about 1926 levels. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Pig iron smelters and steel manufacturers are operating at 80 
per cent capacity. Orders on hand are less than a year ago, 
and buying has been, and is expected to continue, on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Two new office buildings are under construc- 
tion, and the dollars value of new construction work is about 
6 per cent greater than a year ago. Employment in June was 
2 per cent less than June, 1926, while wholesale and retail trade 
for the same month are reported about equal to that of last year. 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Textile mills, which have had a generally 
favorable second quarter, are now operating 
at less capacity than they were at this time 
last year. Prospects are generally favorable 
to the industry, but it is anticipated that pro- 
duction for the next quarter will be from 5 
to 10 per cent below that of 1926. Hardware 
and machine tool producers are busy, and 
other manufacturers are operating at from 70 
to 85 per cent capacity. Employment in 
Boston and New England generally is about 
7 per cent below that of 1926. Debits to in- 
dividual accounts for First Federal Reserve 
District were $666,349,000 for the week ending June 29, as 
compared with $649,999,000 for the preceding week, and 
$681,000,000 for the same week a year ago. In Boston debits 
to individual accounts were $469,666,000 for the week ending 
June 29, as compared with $431,403,000. for the preceding week 
and $496,346,000 for the same week in 1926. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
New buildings now under construction, and buildings for which 
contracts have been let, indicate that new construction will run 
about 4 per cent higher for the next quarter than for the third 
quarter in 1926. Steel mills are operating around 70 per cent 
capacity and other factories from 70 to 85 per cent. Wholesale 
trade is approximately 2 per cent greater than at this time last 
year, with prices weak and buying on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
June retail sales were slightly greater than for a year ago. Debits 
to individual accounts for the last week in June were $77,882,000, 
as compared with $84,170,000 for the preceding week, and $105,- 
007,000 for the week ending June 30, 1926. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Building in May as shown by the building 
permits in 28 cities in Illinois was 6.9 per 
cent less than for the same month a year ago. 
In Chicago, building permits issued totaled 
$27,130,680, as compared with $32,912,295 for 
May, 1926. Leading wholesalers report a 
slight seasonal decline in sales, with the total 
volume being about the same as last year’s. 
Agricultural conditions for the district are 
now reported to be generally favorable, with 
prices tending upward for most farm prod- 
ucts. Manufacturers are operating at from 
80 to 90 per cent capacity. Employment in 


June shows a decline of 3 per cent as compared with the pre- 
ceding month, and 3.7 per cent as compared with the same 
month in 1926. Debits to individual accounts for the last week 
in June were $866,905,000, as compared with $912,869,00Q for 
the preceding week and $820,621,000 for the week ending June 
30, 1926. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Reports from manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers indicate that business in this district 
for the last quarter was better than prevailed 
for the same period last year. An average 
increase in sales of 1 per cent over June, 1926, 
was reported by 7 leading department stores 
and specialty shops. Wholesale grocers report 
a decline in volume, while jobbers generally 
state that business is about as good, or slightly 
better, than at this time in 1926. Agricultural 
conditions are favorable, although crops are 
not as far advanced as they were last year, 
due to early unfavorable climatic conditions. 
Debits to individual accounts for the week ending June 29 were 
$88,614,000, as compared with $93,853,000 for the preceding 
week, and $81,939,000 for the same week last year. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Independent steel manufacturers are operating at from 60 to 
73 per cent capacity, and orders on hand are reported to be 
approximately 10 per cent less than they were on the first of 
July, 1926. Labor is generally employed at high wages, although 
a decline in the construction industries of approximately 7 per 
cent is reported. Debits to individual accounts for the last week 
in June were $186,134,000, as compared with $195,819,000 for 
the preceding week, and $171,700,000 for the same week last 
year. Sales quotas for Cleveland and northwest Ohio should 
be set at the same, or slightly higher, levels than for the third 
quarter last year. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Dry goods jobbers report a decline in sales of approximately 
2 per cent for the last month, while grocery and hardware 
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jobbers state that their business was about the same as in 1926. 
Leading retailers report an increase in sales for the month of 
approximately 4 per cent. Employment is 2 per cent greater 
than a year ago, and factories are operating 80 to 90 per cent 
capacity. Debits to individual accounts for the week ending 
June 29 were $35,554,000, as compared with $43,437,000 for the 
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A drought that affected almost the whole of 
the cotton growing area of Texas, together 
with the fact that the acreage planted is 11 
per cent less than in 1926, will give Texas 
the smallest cotton crop it has had in recent 
years. The unfavorable agricultural situation 
is reflected in decline of wholesale trade of 
approximately 3 per cent, as compared with 
the second quarter of 1926, and a decline in 
retail sales both in this city and the towns 
in its trading area of approximately 1 per 
cent. Building permits for June were 7 per 
cent less than for the same month in 1926, 
Debits to individual accounts for the last week were $41,233,000, 
as compared with $42,195,000 for the preceding week, and 
$41,100,000 for the same week last year. Present conditions 
indicate that sales quotas in this territory should be around 
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ene DES MOINES, IOWA 

A wet, rainy spring retarded the work of the farmers in this 
section, but conditions are now reported more favorable and a 
survey of the leading corn growing sections indicates that the 
farmers may yet have a good crop. Continued unfavorable 
climatic conditions, however, have resulted in a decrease in the 
production of winter wheat, estimated at approxiamtely 10 per 
cent in this section. Both retailers and wholesalers report sales 
to be approximately 3 per cent under those of the second quarter 
last year, and they state that they expected sales for the next 
quarter to be less than they had in the same period in 1926. 
Debits to individual accounts for the week ending June 29 were 
$17,782,000, as compared with $21,886,000 for the preceding 
week, and $16,698,000 for the week ending June 30, 1926. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Approximately 45,000 fewer men were re- 
ported on the payrolls of manufacturers, a 
decline in employment that is due largely to 
a decline in automobile production. Leading 
auto makers are now operating at from 30 to 
82% capacity, and authorities in this trade 
estimate that the production for the next quar- 
ter will be substantially less than for the 
same quarter in 1926. Other manufacturers 
are operating at 70 to 90% capacity. Whole- 
salers for the quarter report sales to be 1% 
greater than for the same period last year 
and anticipate a further increase in business 
beginning with the early autumn. Retail sales for the quarter 
averaged around 1926 levels, although five department stores 
reported a decline of 2.5% in June. Debits to individual ac- 
counts for the week ending June 29 were $190,256,000, as com- 
pared with $240,635,000 for the preceding week, and $204,096,000 
for the same week in 1926, 

DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
Iron ore shipments from the various ranges so far this year are 
approximately 15,000,000 tons, a slight decrease as compared with 
the same period in 1926. Retail sales are slightly less than a 
year ago, while retail inventories remain about the same as at 
this time in 1926. Wholesalers for June reported an average 
increase of 2% in sales, although leading hardware jobbers 
reported a decline of 7% as compared with June, 1926. Debits 
to individual accounts for the last week of June were $15,199,000 
as compared with $18,250,000 for the week ending June 22, and 
$16,497,000 for the week of June 30, 1926. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Debits to individual accounts for the week 
ending June 29 were $21,141,000 as com- 
pared with $20,559,000 for the preceding 
week, and $19,620,000 for the same week, 
1926. A permit for the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way terminal involving an expenditure of 
$5,060,000 has been issued, and other office 
and business buildings now under construc- 
tion indicate that the value of new buildings 
for 1927 will exceed those of 1926 by a slight 
margin. The live stock industry is more 
prosperous than at any time since 1922, and 
ranchers are generally prosperous. Wholesale 
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and retail trade shows a slight seasonal decline, but merchants 
anticipate a better business this coming quarter than they had in 
1926. There is no unemployment, although the oil industries 
are somewhat less active than they were a year ago. Quotas 
for this district for most lines, should be about 5% greater than 
for the third quarter of last year. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Building permits for the second quarter of 
1927 indicates that the total volume of new 
construction for the forthcoming quarter will 
be approximately 6% less than it was in 
1926. Cotton planters report agricultural con- 
ditions to be unfavorable, and the prospects 
are for a short crop. Both retailers and 
wholesalers have had a slight seasonal de- 
cline, and the probabilities are that their 
volume for the forthcoming quarter will 
range around 1926 levels. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

Leading manufacturers report that their factories are operating 
at from 75 to 90% capacity, and the number of people on the 
payroll are approximately the same as at this time a year ago. 
Retail trade as reported by 17 representative dealers, shows sales 
in June to be 2.5% greater than for June, 1926. Wholesale trade 
is spotty, with the volume for most lines around the levels of 
a year ago. Bank clearings as reported by the Indianapolis 
Clearing House Association average about the same as for 1926. 
Fundamental factors indicate that business in this district will 
continue good with sales equaling or slightly exceeding those 
for the third quarter of last year. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 

Debits to individual accounts for the last week in June were 
$17,721,000, as compared with $20,050,000 for the preceding 
week, and $23,230,000 for the week ending June 30, 1926. Build- 
ing permits issued during the last quarter showed a substantial 
decline, and new construction is now approximately 23 per cent 
less than at this time a year ago. Agricultural prospects are 
generally favorable and dealers in the smaller towns are buying 
more freely. Business generally is reported to be in better con- 
dition than it was in the summer of 1926, and prospects for the 
fall are fairly promising. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Reports thus far received from the agricul- 
tural districts indicate that the farmers are 
harvesting a good crop of fair quality wheat, 
and that the total production in Kansas will 
not be much less than the bumper crop of 
1926. Some shortage of help is reported by 
the farmers, but fewer people by approxi- 
mately 6 per cent are employed in the fac- 
tories and building industries than there were 
at this time a year ago. ‘The construction of 
new buildings continues to decline with the 
volume in June a little more than 2 per cent 
under June a year ago. Wholesalers report 
an increasing demand, and the volume of sales for the month 
just closed was approximately the same as in 1926, 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Manutacturers are operating at from 80 to 90 per cent capacity, 
and the number of people employed are approximately 1 per 
cent greater than at the end of June a year ago. Sales for 
the second quarter reported by nine wholesalers representing the 
principal lines showed an average increase of 1 per cent. Lead- 
ing retailers had a better first quarter than they had a year ago, 
but report sales at the moment to be less than they were last 
year. New construction at the beginning of July was approxi- 
mately 5 per cent greater than for the same period 12 months ago. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

The value of building permits for the second 
quarter were $32,555,000, which is slightly 
less than for the same period in 1926. The 
value of buildings now under construction, 
which includes a new Sears-Roebuck combi- 
nation distribution plant and retail store, esti- 
mated to cost $5,000,000, is approximately 4 
per cent less than it was at this time in 1926, 
Agricultural conditions have been unusually 
favorable, and the recent increase in prices 
of these commodities have stimulated farmer 
purchases. The volume of retail sales is 
around 1926 levels, while wholesalers for the 
month just closed report a 2 per cent increase. 
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MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

Retail sales for the first six months were 7.9 
=i) per cent less than for the same period of 1926. 
Wii Permits issued for new buildings for the same 
period totaled $1,263,000, as compared with 
7 rt $1,755,000 for the first six months of 1926. 
Lumber industry is operating from 60 per 
cent to 70 per cent capacity. Both whole- 
sale and retail trade still reflects flood condi- 
tions, but the prospects are that sales will 
equal, or slightly exceed, those for the third 

quarter of 1926. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Debits to individual accounts for the last week in June were 
$62,859,000, as compared with $72,982,000 for the preceding 
week, and $61,670,000 for the same week a year ago. Building 
permits filed for the last month showed an in¢rease of 41 per 
cent above the same month last year. Permits for the year to 
date aggregate $21,237,000, an increase of 29 per cent over the 
same period of 1926. Shoe manufacturers report sales to be 
greater than a year ago, and the best since 1923. Aluminum 
and enamelware manufacturers increased the number on their 
payroll 5 per cent in May, and the total now employed by these 
industries is approximately 13 per cent greater than there were 
employed at this time in 1926. Agricultural conditions are gen- 
erally favorable. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


First report from the agricultural districts indicate that there 
will be an increase of approximately 51 per cent in the produc- 
tion of winter and spring wheat, and rye in Minnesota, South 
Dakota and Montana. The prospects are that the second largest 
winter wheat crop in the last ten years, approximating 15,729,000 
bushels, will be harvested. Retail stores report a decrease in 
sales for the quarter just ended of 1.6 per cent. Hardware 
jobbers report an increase of 5 per cent in sales, as compared 
with 1924, while grocery jobbers report a decline of 4 per cent 
for the same period. Shoe and farm implement jobbers had 
approximately the same volume of sales as they had for the 
second quarter of 1926. Manufacturers are operating at from 
70 per cent to 90 per cent capacity, with the production of flour 
in Minneapolis running around 850,000 barrels a month. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


The volume of new construction for the quar- 
ter just ended was approximately 14 per cent 
less than for the same period of 1926. Office 
and hotel buildings costing approximately 
$6,000,000 are under construction, but a de- 
cline in apartment and residence buildings is 
reported. Orders as reported by the Southern 
Pine Association on June 15 exceeded pro- 
duction by 1.8 per cent, and shipments were 
approximately 3.8 per cent greater than pro- 
duction. It is estimated that the 109 mills 
composing the association are operating at 
2.9 per cent below normal. Floods destroyed 
a large percentage of the sugar cane crop and production will 
be less than 50,000 tons. Cotton acreage in Alabama shows a 
decrease of 9 per cent, in Mississippi of 10 per cent, and in 
Louisiana of 20 per cent. It is estimated that the total decline 
will approximate 400,000 bales. 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


Bank clearings for the Second Federal Reserve District were 
$7,584,808,000 for the week ending June 29, as compared with 
$7,797,230,000 for the preceding week and $7,074,700,000 for the 
same week in 1926. New construction in June was 12 per cent 
less than for June a year ago. Factories are operating at from 
67 per cent to 89 per cent capacity and the number of factory 
workers employed at the end of June was 2 per cent less than 
for the same period a year ago. Wholesalers report an increase 
of 2 per cent in sales, as compared with the second quarter of 
last year, while retailers are doing about the same volume of 
business as they were at this time in 1926. Commodity prices 
are weak and the trend is downward. An increased business 
in textiles and allied lines is expected at the end of the present 
quarter, but sales in most industries will run around 1926 levels. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


The volume of new construction in June was 27 per cent less 
than in June, 1926. Retail sales are in about the same volume 
as prevailed a year ago, while wholesalers selling the principal 
commodities report a decline in June of 7 per cent, as compared 
with June, 1926. Debits to individual accounts for the last week 
in June were $42,289,000, as compared with $45,375,000 for the 
preceding week and $46,109,000 for the same week in 1926. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


Retail sales for June, as reported by four 
leading stores, were 8.4 per cent greater than 
for the same month in 1926. Wholesale trade 
for the same period shows an increase of 3 
per cent over June a year ago. Agricultural 
conditions are reported to be unusually favor- 
able and, with the exception of cotton, it is 
estimated that the farmers will have bigger 
crops than they had in 1926. Debits to indi- 
vidual accounts for the week ending June 29 
were $24,888,000, as compared with $22,789,- 
000 for the preceding week, and $22,230,000 
for the same week in 1926. Quotas in this 
territory should be at least 3 per cent higher than for the third 
quarter of last year. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


A slight seasonal decline is reported by leading manufacturers. 
Production is now on a 70 per cent to 88 per, cent capacity basis. 
The number of factory workers employed at the end of June 
was 2.5 per cent less than for the same period in 1926. Fourteen 
representative retail stores report an increase in retail sales in 
June of 4.3 per cent, as compared with June, 1926, while the 
volume of wholesale sales for the same month was 5.1 per cent 
greater. Debits to individual accounts for the Third Federal 
Reserve District for the last week in June were $563,141,000, as 
compared with $596,143,000 for the same week a year ago. For 
Philadelphia, debits to individual accounts for week ending June 
29 were $432,224,000, as compared with $451,518,000 for the 
preceding week and $457,724,000 for the same week a year ago. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Debits to individual accounts for the week 
ending June 29 were $348,161,000, as com- 
pared with $256,039,000 for the preceding 
week, and $246,927,000 for the same week in 
1926. Seven leading retailers report sales in 
June at 3.9 per cent greater than for June, 
1926. The volume of wholesale trade for the 
quarter just ended averaged approximately 
3 per cent above that of a year ago. New 
construction for the quarter shows a decline 
of 7 per cent, as compared with the second 
quarter of 1926. The contracts awarded, and 
buildings now under way, indicate the vol- 
ume of new construction for the remainder of 1927 will be about 
equal to that of a year ago. Factories are operating at from 65 
per cent to 90 per cent capacity. Iron and steel manufacturers 
report increasing competition with business on a price basis. 
The volume of orders on hand at the end of June reported for 
this industry were the smallest they have been since 1923. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Leading factors in the lumber trade are operating at from 60 
per cent to 80 per cent capacity, and production at the end of 
June was exceeding shipments by approximately 4.7 per cent. 
Climatic conditions have been unusually favorable to agriculture, 
and the farmers report crops well advanced. Manufacturers 
are operating at from 80 per cent to 86 per cent capacity, and 
the number of factory laborers employed at the end of June were 
about the same as at this time a year ago. Seven leading whole- 
salers report an increase in sales of .7 per cent. Retail trade for 
the city and trading area for the quarter is about 3 per cent 
greater than for the same quarter of last year. Debits to indi- 
vidual accounts for the week ending June 29 were $30,366,000, 
as compared with $38,974,000 for the preceding week and $40,- 
922,000 for the same week in 1926. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


The number of car loadings interchanged 
through the St. Louis gateway for the month 
just closed was 4 per cent less than for the 
same month a year ago. This decrease is 
partly due to flood conditions and partly to 
the fact that practically no coal is being 
moved, although no shortage in this product, 
thus far, has been reported by the large users. 
Postal receipts for the same month showed 
an increase of 1.1 per cent. Representative 
retailers report an increase in sales of 3.7 
per cent, as compared with the second quar- 
ter of 1926. Wholesale trade is spotty, with 
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the average house having about the same business as they were 
at this time a year ago. Building activities are well maintained, 
the volume of new construction in June being about 4 per cent 
greater than for June of last year. Manufacturers are operating 
at from 72 per cent to 90 per cent capacity, and the number of 
men employed on the first of July is 2 per cent greater than for 
the same month in 1926. Based on the June 1 estimate, the 
output of winter wheat for the three states comprising the dis- 
trict will be 87,532,000 bushels, as compared with 94,156,000 
harvested in 1926 and a five-year average of 103,463,000 bushels. 
Rain seriously delayed the planting of corn and in many impor- 
tant growing areas only 25 per cent to 40 per cent of the crop 
was in on June 15. Prospects for oats are poor. Debits to 
individual accounts for the last week in June were $156,800,000, 
as compared with $178,800,000 for the preceding week, and 
$157,200,000 for the same week a year ago. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Building permits for the three months of the quarter have aver- 
aged slightly better than $1,000,000 a month, and new construc- 
tion now under way is 1 per cent greater than at this time a 
year ago. Agricultural conditions are generally favorable, and, 
based on June 1 estimates, the hard wheat crop in this section 
will be the second largest in ten years. Wholesale trade is quiet, 
with prices tending downward or moving sidewise, and the 
volume of sales for the month just closed was 3 per cent less 
than for the same month in 1926. Debits to individual accounts 
for the last week in June were $32,664,000, as compared with 
$40,353,000 for the preceding week and $38,833,000 for the same 
week of 1926. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Debits for the Twelfth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict for the week ending June 29 were 
$691,442,000, as compared with $746,483,000 
for the preceding week and $701,526,000 for 
the same week in 1926. In San Francisco, 
debits to individual accounts were $269,675,- 
000 for the week ending June 29, as com- 
pared with $270,431,000 for the preceding 
week, and $242,737,000 for the same week a 
year ago. An increase in the construction of 
residences and apartment buildings is reported, 
but the total volume of new buildings in June 
was 6 per cent less than for June, 1926. 
Agricultural conditions have been unusually favorable, and 
present conditions indicate that the farmers will harvest larger 
crops than they did last year. Wholesale trade for the quarter 
was slightly larger than for the second quarter last year. Retail 
trade in June was slightly less than 1 per cent greater than for 
June, 1926. Prospects are favorable to continued good business 
and quotas for this section should be about 1 per cent higher 
than they were for the third quarter a year ago. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


The volume of both wholesale and retail trade for the month 
just closed and for the quarter showed an average increase of 
3 per cent, as compared with the same month and the same 
quarter of 1926. A new hotel and new business buildings are 
under construction and the total value of new buildings on 
July 1 was 7 per cent greater than at the same time a year ago. 
June 1 estimates indicate that the wheat crop of western Wash- 
ington will be less than was harvested in 1926, but conditions 
for the other products produced in this state have been unusually 
favorable. An increase in Alaskan trade of approximately 3 
per cent is reported by local distributors. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


The building of new plants and plant exten- 
sions planned for the last half of this year 
involve an expenditure of approximately 
$7,000,000 in buildings, equipments and im- 
provements. Department store sales in June 
were 314 per cent greater than in June, 1926. 
Wholesale trade was spotty. Farm implement 
manufacturers and hardware dealers report 
slight declines, but an average increase for 
all jobbers of a little less than 3 per cent was 
reported, as compared with June of last year. 
The number of full-time workers employed 
is approximately 3 per cent larger, accounted 
for largely by improvement in the mining industry. Debits to 
individual accounts for the last week in June were $11,148,000, 
as compared with $12,738,000 for the preceding week and 
$14,336,000 for the same week a year ago. 
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“No sir! ’m not buffaloed by 
hand-to-mouth buying any more” 


“At first this new wave of hand-to-mouth buying 
had me worried. It looked as though all of us man- 
ufacturers were right up against it. 


“Orders came in for numbers we couldn’t pro- 
duce. Stocks we were producing didn’t sell. Orders 
were never in step with production. Our produc- 
tion control was all wrong! 


“So I began casting about for some way to beat 
the game,some method of stock and production con- 
trol that would take care of these lightning changes. 


“And at last I found what I needed—Acme Vis- 
ible Records. Now I can tell, by running my eye 
over a few trays of visible cards,just where I stand, 
at any given moment, not only as to production, but 
cs to stock, purchases, sales, credits and collections. 


“I know at all times how my production fits my 
orders and can tell pretty well anything else that I 
need to know. 


“Get your finger on the pulse of your business, 


ACME 
VISIBLE 
RECORDS 


Jim, and you won’t need to worry. It’s guessing 
facts instead of knowing them that does the harm!” 


t+ & & & & 


You won’t have to guessat facts if you keep Acme 
Visible Records. Andif you wanttodeal successfully 
with hand-to-mouth buying, or any similar prob- 
lem, you will find Acme your most valuable ally. 


How innumerable 
firms have solved 
justsuchproblemsis 
the subject of anew 
book we have re- 
cently published: 
“Profitable Busi- 
ness Control.” 
Well gladly send 
you acopy with- 
out obligation if 
you’ll mail the 
coupon, 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY SM 7-27 

116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

Gentlemen: 

CJ You may send me your book i You may send your nearest 
rofitable Business Control representative to see me 


your system for handling records. 


NAME 


FIRM NAME 


CITY STATE 
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Toy Models—a Profitable Sideline 


and a Real Sales Help 


i HE George D. 
Roper Corpora- 
tion, Rockford, 


Illinois, manufacture a 
nationally advertised 
gas range. Some little 
time ago, aS an experi- 
ment, they brought out 
a small toy model—“The 
Baby Roper Range”— 
which they offered for 
one dollar, and started 
to feature in their 


By NORMAN LEWIS 


Experiences of the George D. Roper 
Corporation, S. L. Allen Company, 
and the Esmond Mills With Toy Models 


in Sales Work 


magazine advertise- 
ments. 


Creating Prospects 


The idea has been 
an unusually success- 
ful one—so successful, 
in fact, that the Roper 
people say, “We con- 
sider the Baby Roper 
one of, if not the very 
best, advertisements 
ever developed for our 
business.” They add: 
“We use the Baby 
Roper gas range as a 
means of advertising 
the large Roper line 
of ranges. We are 
not figuring on mak- 
ing a profit on the sale 
of the little stoves, as 
we consider they are 
very good advertising, 
which is paying for 
itself. 

“This is our second 
season with the Baby 
Roper range. I be- 
lieve we have now 
been selling the toy stove to cus- 
tomers and consumers for about 
eighteen months, and in this time 
we have disposed of from 100,000 
to 150,000 of Baby Ropers. These 
little stoves have all gone directly 
into homes where there are chil- 
dren who will be playing with the 
toys, around the house, where 
mother cannot help but see the 
spic and span little white enam- 
eled range and long for one of the 
large Ropers like it. Of course, 
along with consumer advertising, 
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More than 100,000 Baby Roper ranges have 
been sold during a period of eighteen months. 


E 


we are featuring the Baby Roper, 
at this season, to our trade and 
are selling the little stoves in 
quantities to them, as an adver- 
tising and a profit-producing 
article. 

“The Baby Roper is also being 
sold through all of the large 
toy stores and dry goods stores 
throughout the country and we 
cannot say how many thousands 
of Baby Ropers have been dis- 
posed of through this source.” 
S. L. Allen & Company, Inc., 
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Philadelphia, also use a 
toy model with fine re- 
sults. They make the 
well-known Flexible 
Flyer sled, familiar to 
young folks of several 
generations. Flexible 
Flyer is not an ordinary 
sled, but a sled that 
steers. So, Allen & 
Company get out a 
sample in the form of 
a “Free cardboard 
model showing how 
Flexible Flyer sled 
works,” 


A Toy Sled 


“We have been 
using this cardboard 
model for approxi- 
mately twenty years,” 
say Allen & Company, 
“and it is still the most 
popular piece of ad- 
vertising material we 
put out. When first 
devised, Flexible Fly- 
ers were the only 
steering sleds on the 
market, and the fact 
that the model really 
steered added consid- 
erably to the value 
of it. We could send 
out almost unlimited 
quantities of these 
models, as dealers 
write in requesting 
them by the thou- 
sands regardless of 
the quality of sleds 
they handle. 

“We always mention. this 
model in our consumer advertis- 
ing, but do not make as much of 
a feature of it as we did some 
years ago. Our goods are sold 
by practically all the hardware, 
sporting goods and toy stores in 
territories where snow falls, and 
we try to send the consumer to 
the dealer rather than write to us 
direct. We still receive quite a 
good many requests direct for this 
model and, in such cases, we send 
the model and give the consumer 
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Bought 
500,000 feet of lumber ... 


_ MANY OTHER LUMBER COMPANIES have 


like experiences. For example, 
Atlanta: “... Looking over a list of 


1000 miles 
away 


A MEMPHIS LUMBER firm’s represen- 
tative called at the office of a buyer 


a thousand miles away. He found 
him in the market for a half-million 


feet of lumber. He wired this 
news to his company. They called 
him at once by long distance 
telephone, catching him before 
he left the prospective buyet’s 
office. .. When the receivers were 
hung up, the deal had been closed. 


our stock yesterday, saw an item we 
thought one of our customers might 
want. Decided to call by Long Distance. 
Expense, possibly $3.50. Developed an 
order for 5 cars of lumber.” 

From Nashville: “... Last week we 
secured a 5-car order by telephone from 
one of our Louisville customers... this 
week 3 cats to a Knoxville connection.” 
Jackson, Mississippi: “... A few weeks 
ago we sold a quarter-million feet of 
lumber over the telephone to Toronto, 


BELL LONG DISTANCE 


Canada.” Mobile: “... We do ovet 80% 
of our lumber buying over the long 
distance phone.” Memphis: “. . . For quick 
action, for learning the last-minute status 
on any out-of-town situation, and in 
effecting satisfactory adjustments, noth- 
ing we know of will take the place of 
long distance service.” 

For good results, quick, try long dis- 
tance calls. They'll usually cost less than 
you think. Number, please? 
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the name of our local dealer and 
send the original inquiry to the 
dealer.” 

It would be rather expensive 
for the Esmond Mills, Esmond, 
Rhode Island, to send folks a full- 
size sample of one of their 
blankets. So instead, they feature 
in their advertising in women’s 
publications an “Esmond Doll 
Blanket, 10 x 14 inches, a cute 
little blanket in lovely Esmond 
quality. It will be sent for 10 
cents, with the entertaining ‘Story 
of Bunny Esmond.’” The bunny 
design on the doll blanket is, in- 
cidentally, the Esmond _trade- 
mark. 


This sample offer was first 
made by means of a coupon on 
inserts in every blanket leaving 
the mill. The coupon contained 
space for the name of the store 
where the Esmond Blanket was 
bought, thus providing additional 
dealers’ names for the firm’s mail- 
ing list. Distribution is through 
jobbers. 

The doll blankets have been 
mentioned in magazine advertise- 
ments since the beginning of the 
Esmond Company’s appearance in 


‘ women’s magazines five years 


ago. The flow of dimes, say the 


Esmond people, fluctuates with 
the frequency of colored adver- 
tisements, especially when they 
include a small picture of the 
little blanket. They have never 
had a coupon in the advertise- 
ment. 


The peak of the doll blanket 
business comes in December, 
when they are used for Christ- 
mas gifts. One month the total 
sent from the mill on individual 
requests was 31,500. The annual 
volume sent from the mill aver- 
ages around 120,000, with an 
equal amount sold through job- 
bers to retail stores. 


Some dealers buy these Es- 
mond doll blankets in quantity 
lots to be sold over the counter; 
others give away a little blanket 
with the sale of a big one. The 
manufacturers have made no spe- 
cial effort to induce stores to 
handle doll blankets. 


Frequently dealers hear of the 
doll blankets through customers 
who have obtained them from the 
mill, with the result that the store 
stocks them. The doll blanket is 
the only item sold direct from the 
mill, but dealers do not object 
to this practice as most of them 
realize its advertising value. 


Mr. Blauvelt Answers Mr. 
Hanlon and Mr. Drum 
By HIRAM BLAUVELT 


Vice President, Comfort Coal-Lumber Company 
Hackensack, New Jersey 


that I explained to the boys 
just what I do mean by “high- 
pressure selling.” 

Briefly it is this. I do not ap- 
prove of selling on the old- 
fashioned basis of “entertaining” ; 
nor on this friendship stuff as 
such. Those are all antiquated 
sales methods and have pretty 
much gone out of the running al- 
together. The seat of a man’s 
friendship in a business way is in 
his pocketbook, and unless you 
can appeal to that and show him 
where he is making money by 
buying from you, there is nothing 
to it. 


| Ea it is about time that 
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As a matter of fact, it is usually 
harder to sell your friends than 
anyone else. That, I think, is the 
difference between a “business” 
friendship and a “social” or “per- 
sonal” friendship. The former is 
one which springs out of a great 
many years of square-shooting, 
honest dealing and_ successful 
transactions which have _ been 
profitable to both parties. Of 
course, it is impossible entirely to 
divorce the business friendship 
from the social, inasmuch as 
kindly thoughts and the usual 
good manners count emphatically 
in both, but I decidedly go on rec- 
ord as against “friendship selling.” 
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My big point is this: There is 
so much half-baked, high-pressure 
selling going on today that the 
whole American nation has been 
put on the defensive! Just think 
it over. The minute you are ap- 
proached by a salesman, you tend 
to pull back in your shell and curl 
up like an armadillo. My idea is 
that advertising and selling must 
take the shriek and scream out of 
its voice which frightens pros- 
pects away. Go more slowly if 
you will. By this I don’t mean 
stretch out what can be cleaned 
up in one call into a dozen calls, 
but go more slowly in the proce- 
dure of each individual call. 
Buyers are telling me they are 
sick and tired of the man who 
wants to rush in on them, spout 
a high-pressure sales talk and 
then expects to walk out of the 
office at the end of five minutes 
with a signed order in his hand. 


Building Confidence 


About the best model I know 
is the quiet, calm, dignified way 
which a good doctor goes about 
treating his patient so as to in- 
spire the fullest confidence, banish 
his fear, and calm him down so 
that he can get the facts of the 
case, namely, what he wants. In 
the same way, my idea is that 
salesmen should go about their 
business in a calm, orderly, digni- 
fied manner, taking the shrill 
pitch out of their voices, abandon- 
ing all the desk-pounding, shout- 
ing and magnificent gestures, 
which frighten, rather than in- 
spire confidence. 


Behind the whole idea of low- 
pressure selling is simple, sound 
psychology. Proceed carefully, 
firmly and forcibly towards the 
point in view. Anyone who is 
familiar with horses will appre- 
ciate what this means. A quick 
movement, a sudden noise or un- 
expected turn around a_ horse 
frightens him and makes him 
nervous. In the same way man 
is frightened just as easily out of 
buying by too fast, too loud, high- 
pressure movements. 

The other point I tried to make 
was that business must be done 
differently. in different parts of 
the country.. Down South, for 


(Continued on page 92) 
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What Price Success? ¥" 2 


judgment. For then you’ll use a paper for letterheads and mailing 
pieces that not only looks and feels successful, but one whose conser- 
vative price shows it was meant for sound business and not foppish 
display. 

SUCCESS BOND is that kind of paper. Its attractive cockle finish 
and crisp, businesslike strength “get under the skin” of a prospect or 
customer. Despite its moderate cost, it is a paper you would choose for 
satisfying quality. Printers prefer it too, because of its sterling uni- 
formity and easy pressroom qualities. 

Specify SUCCESS BOND for successful letterheads and mailing 
pieces. 


Success Bond 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BALTIMORE, MD... . . . J. Francis Hock & Co. NEW YORK CITY .. . . H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. .. . . . . Stone & Andrew Co. NEW YORK CITY. . A. W. Pohlman Paper Co., Ine. 
CHICAGO, ILL. .. . . . . Marquette Paper Co. OAKLAND, CAL. . . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DALLAS, TEXAS .. .... E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. OMAHA, NEB. . . . Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
FRESNO, CAL. . .. . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne PHOENIX, ARIZ. .. . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


HOUSTON, TEXAS ... . E.C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. PITTSBURGH, PA... .. . . . Seyler Paper Co. 


JACKSON, TENN. . . . . Martins-Currie Paper Co. PORTLAND, OREGON . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
KANSAS CITY, MO. . . Bermingham & Prosser Co. perenne rg _ RG oo ae : Pesce 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. . . . Blake, MoMMtt & Towne 2157 peawcisco, CAL. _ . Blake, Meilit & Towne 
LOUISVILLE, KY. . . . . . Miller Paper Co, Ine. san LUIS OBISPO, CAL. . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
MILWAUKEE, WIS... .. . The E. A. Bouer Co. SANTA ROSA, CAL. . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
NEWARK, N. J... . . . H. P. Andrews Paper Co. SPRINGFIELD, MO. - - + + Springfield Paper Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. .. E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. TAMPA, FLA. ... .. . E.C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


; Note the Tear and Wear as well as the ‘Test 4 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of ‘Nee nah 4 Wis CO nsin Wispom Bonp 


Orv Councit Tree Bonp Gracier Bonp 
Success Bonp : Stonewact Linen LepGeEr 
Curerrain Bonn Reso.ute LEDGER 
NeenAH Bonp Check the Names Prestice LepGer 
Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenab bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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“What the Public Wants” 


stimulus that was given Boone 
cabinet sales simultaneously with 
the launching of their advertising 
campaign announcing the fact 
that “369 Women Designed These 
Boone Kitchen Cabinets.” 
Today, despite the expensive 
premium offers and aggressive 
sales plans that have been adopted 
by various other kitchen cabinet 
manufacturers, the Boone kitchen 
cabinet business is enjoying 
steadily increasing prosperity. By 
finding out what the consuming 
public wanted and then giving it 
to them—or, in other words, by 
rejuvenating their products and 
their business along lines that 
the public suggested, these pio- 
neer kitchen cabinet manufac- 
turers now find themselves in a 
very favorable situation. They 
have been able to accomplish with 
a comparatively moderate adver- 
tising investment what some of 
their competitors have failed to 
do with a much larger advertising 


. expenditure. Their type of deal- 


ers has not only very noticeably 
improved since the new cabinet 
has been on the market, but they 
find they are able to continue in- 
creasing both the quality and the 
size of their distribution as a re- 
sult of the many dealers who are 
constantly seeking representation 
of this line that consumers sug- 
gested. 


Improving Men’s Hats 


T IS a far cry from kitchen 

cabinets to men’s hats. But 
to present next the experience 
of the Mallory Hat Company 
will emphasize how broad and 
how general can be the applica- 
tion of the idea of gaining con- 
sumer cooperation in the develop- 
ment of the business of manufac- 
turing. The Mallory Hat Com- 
pany give their consuming public 
credit for having suggested the 
first radically new improvement 
that has been made in men’s hats 
for many years. They say, “We 
have materially improved our 
product and likewise our sales by 
adding a certain feature, namely, 
the ‘Cravenette Process.’ 
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(Continued from page 28) 


“Felt and straw hats are af- 
fected by moisture, such as rain, 
fog, snow, sleet, etc., and lose 
their style and color. Perspira- 
tion will come through the band 
and felt of the ordinary hat. The 
application of ‘Cravenette’ elimi- 
nates much of this trouble. In the 
case of a straw hat, a person can 
keep that new look much longer 
with a ‘Cravenette’ straw. 


“The idea of this was originally 
suggested to us by the wearers 
of our hats wanting them more 
durable and we have succeeded in 
doing this to their satisfaction 
without materially changing the 
product.” 

The Barton Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturers of Dyan- 
Shine shoe polish and color re- 
storer, have found that they have 
been able to improve both their 
package and their advertising as 
a result of seeking the coopera- 
tion of their consuming public. 


Appeals Judged by the Public 


HE story might be told 

by J. B. Wells, the adver- 
tising manager of the Barton 
Manufacturing Company, who 
says, “You will note that we have 
a rather unusual cork on our 
Dyan-Shine bottle. This cork 
grew out of a suggestion made by 
a consumer to the writer and has 
proved to be a most excellent fea- 
ture of our selling plan. 


“We have always regarded our 
advertising with an inquiring 
mind. Always we have been most 
interested in the best things to 
say about our products and the 
best ways in which to say them. 
Carrying out this viewpoint some 
five years ago we inaugurated a 
series of rather interesting tests 
through keyed advertisements 
featuring the sample as an induce- 
ment. Each of these advertise- 
ments was very carefully written 
to embody only one appeal; for 
over a period of some four years 
we classified the returns very 
carefully. We now have our ap- 
peals ranked very specifically by 
the consuming public itself. We 
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know that the one appeal we use 
is worth twice as much to us as 
any other, and it is of interest to 
know that this appeal had, in a 
way, been rather neglected before 
we began making these tests. We 
have some four major appeals 
now that have never failed to hit 
whenever we used them and the 
classifications which some 200,000 
readers of our advertisements 
have made for us have enabled us 
to talk to the public about our 
product in terms of things in 
which they are most interested.” 


A Household Testing Bureau 


T IS doubtful if there is any 

concern in business today that 
uses more fully and values more 
highly the cooperation of its con- 
suming public in the development 
of its business than does the 
Fuller Brush Company. This well 
known company maintains a 
Household Testing Bureau that 
consists of 142 housewives located 
in homes scattered throughout all 
the states in this country and all 
the provinces in Canada. A 
sample of any and every new 
product that the company con- 
siders adding to its line is sent to 
each of these 142 housewives with 
a letter explaining how the prod- 
uct is to be tested in her home 
for a period of a month, or some- 
times two months. A question- 
naire is furnished each housewife 
on which her opinions are related 
in full. Then when all replies 
have been received, the company 
analyzes and classifies them and 
on the basis of these opinions 
they decide whether or not the 
product is to be added to their 
line, and if so, whether any 
changes of any’ kind should be 
made. The Fuller Brush Com- 
pany claim that all items tested 
by this method during the sev- 
eral years it has been in operation 
have proved to be successful 
members of the family when 
added to the line. 


Mr. Walter I. Willis, vice presi- 
dent of the Three-In-One Oil 
Company, says that while they 
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AvTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 
of America,/ 


More than130000 readers of 


POST 
Total Circulation TheCincinnati a 
" asure VUars 
209, 925 Sell them their Next Car through the Post 
City and Suburban 


132 2o9 The Lar gest Circulation 


and the Lowest Milline 
Kate (146) within 300 


miles, in any direction. 


‘The Cincinnati Post. 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
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discovered Three-In-One Oil, the 
consumers have discovered the 
numerous and efficient uses to 
which it is put. So many uses 
for this product have been pro- 
posed by the consuming public 
that the Three-In-One Oil Com- 
pany now publish three different 
pamphlets suggesting these uses. 
They are entitled, “Dictionary of 
Uses,” “79 Use Circular,” and 
“Rotogravure Furniture Polish 
Circular.” It is hardly necessary 
to add that the many more ways 
in which this product is now 
being used have resulted in a very 
substantial increase in sales. 

In the development of the 
fountain pen business, the con- 
suming public has played a very 
important part. Mr. C. K. Hart, 
advertising manager of the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company, is author- 
ity for the following statement: 


Better Fountain Pens 


ef NE of the first improve- 

ments in pens was_ the 
lever-filling device, which brought 
the ink up into the barrel of the 
pen by means of expanding and 
contracting the rubber sac. The 
pen points were made of various 
soft flexible metal. The consumers 
soon found that the rubber used 
in the sac was not of sufficient 
high quality. They demanded 
that a better grade of rubber and 
harder and stiffer metal be used 
in making up the nibs. The manu- 
facturer responded with a 14K 
gold nib, tipped with iridium and 
a sac of the finest rubber quality, 
one that would stand up against 
the devouring acids of ordinary 
ink. 

“The caps of the fountain pens 
were found to be of insufficient 
strength to allow screwing them 
on the nib of the pen tightly with- 
out breakage. The consumer 
again figured in the development 
of a better pen by sending in the 
broken parts. The manufacturer 
again responded, with a narrow 
gold band around the open end of 
the cap. The first bands were not 
strong enough, and wider bands 
and sometimes more bands were 
added. 

“The hard rubber used in mak- 
ing the barrel and cap of the pen 
was not practical for advancing 
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civilization because it too often 
was broken easily. The pens 
were of no good use, in this con- 
dition, for truck drivers, plumbers, 
boiler makers, woodsmen, etc. 
The manufacturer then obtained 
better grades of hard rubber and 
later added radite and other in- 
destructible materials. 


A Series of Improvements 


“@NUSTOMERS complained of 

the metal clip wearing out 
their vest and coat pockets. The 
ball clip remedied this. Dozens of 
complaints of different nature 
have been almost-entirely respon- 
sible for as many improvements 
made, until today we have foun- 
tain pens that do not leak, do not 
scratch, are beautiful in design 
and practical to the finest degree 
of perfection.” 

The previous article in this 
series told how a fifty year old 
company had succeeded in re- 
juvenating its business as a result 
of the cooperation obtained from 
its retail dealers. It might be fit- 
ting to conclude this third article 
of the series by telling of another 
well established concern of about 
the same age that has discovered 
the elusive elixir of youth through 
the help of its consuming public. 

"Way back in the days when 
the now venerable wholesale 
tailoring house of M. Born & 
Company was a two year old 
babe, the Bowersock Mills & 
Power Company came into being 
in the quiet little university town 
of Lawrence, Kansas. For a 
period of about forty-seven years, 
the milling end of that business 
contented itself almost wholly 
with the manufacture of a good 
grade of hard wheat flour—a 
white bread flour now quite gen- 
erally known as: Zephyr flour. 
But as women who did their own 
bread baking became fewer and 
fewer, the market for bread flour 
became more and more limited. 


Finally Mr, R. C. Jackman, the 
managing director of the Bower- 
sock Mills & Power Company, de- 
cided to make some tests and ex- 
periments among the consuming 
public to see if it would be pos- 
sible to stimulate home baking, 
and thus stimulate the use of 
flour. He saw that women were 
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demanding easier and quicker 
ways of doing their housework. 
He knew that self-rising flour, 
which eliminated the necessity of 
measuring and mixing baking 
powder, soda and salt was already 
selling well in the South where 
the making of biscuits and various 
kinds of quick breads was a daily 
habit in many homes. This sug- 
gested to him the idea that an 
exceptionally high quality self- 
rising flour might sell well over 
the country generally, particularly 
if it were made of a right blend 
of the best hard and soft wheats 
obtainable so that it could be used 
for cakes and pastries as well as 
for quick breads. Samples of 
such a product were made and 
sent to housewives in various 
parts of the country in plain sacks 
with full instructions as to how 
to use. Invariably the reports 
were favorable. However, when 
the flour was sent out in sacks 
bearing the name “Zephyr Self- 
Rising Flour” it was soon dis- 
covered that in some sections of 
the country there was a prejudice 
among the consuming public 
against self-rising flour. Investi- 
gation disclosed the fact that this 
was due greatly to the inferior 
brands of self-rising flour that had 
been selling in those communities. 


Jenny Wren’s Experience 


HE manufacturers knew the 

quality of their Zephyr brand 
of self-rising flour ‘was right. 
Consumer tests have proved this 
point. But instead of trying to 
ignore or oppose the unfavorable 
public opinion against self-rising 
flours, it was decided to change 
the name of this new product. 
Today Jenny Wren ready-mixed 
flour is on the pantry shelves of 
hundreds of thousands of homes 
and in all parts of the country. 
In less than a year after the new 
name and new package had been 
adopted, it is estimated by the 
manufacturer that over 50,000 
dealers were selling this new 
product. And the Jenny Wren 
Company, the husky young off- 
spring of the big Bowersock Mills 
& Power Company, after learning 
early the value of seeking and 
satisfying public opinion, already 
shows promises of outgrowing its 
sturdy parent. 


“Perures, with power to sell, became a practical reality in the adver- 
tising pages of newspapers when Rotogravure was developed to reproduce, 
without loss of quality, the art of our best photographers. Use Rotogravure. 


O GRAVURE 


Prints Perfect Pictures ~ the Universal Language 
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3 33 OTOGRAVURE sections arc 
REY published every week in fifty-two 


cities of North America by these 


eighty-one newspapers: 


* Albany Knickerbocker Press 

* Atlanta Constitution 

* Atlanta Journal 

*Baltimore Sun 

*Birmingham News 

*Boston Herald 

*Boston Traveler 

*Bufialo Courier Express 

*Buffalo Sunday Times 

Chicago Daily News 

*Chicago Sunday Tribune 

*Cincinnati Enquirer 

*Cleveland News 

*Cleveland Plain Dealer 

*Denver Rocky Mountain 
News 

*Des Moines Sunday Register 

*Detroit Free Press 

*Detroit News 

*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 

*Fresno Bee 

*Habana, Cuba, Diario De La 
Marina 

*Hartford Courant 

*Houston Chronicle 

*Houston Post-Dispatch 

*Indianapolis Sunday Star 

*Kansas City Journal Post 

*Kansas City Star 


*Louisville Sunday Herald 
Post - 
*MemphisCommercial Appeal 
Mexico City, 
El Excelsior 
*Mexico City, 
El Universal 
*Miami Daily News 
* Milwaukee Journal 
*Minneapolis Journal 
*Minneapolis Tribune 
*Montreal La Patrie 
Montreal La Presse 
*Montreal Standard 
*Nashville Banner 
*Newark Sunday Call 
*New Bedford Sunday 
Standard 
* New Orleans Times Picayune 
New York Bollettino Della 
Sera 
*New York Corriere 
D'America 
*New York Evening Graphic 
*New York Jewish Daily 
Forward 
* New York Morning Telegraph 


*New York Times 
*New York Sunday News 
*New York World 
*Omaha Sunday Bee 
*Peoria Journal Transcript 
*Philadelphia L'Opinione 
*Philadelphia Inquirer 
*Philadelphia Public Ledger 
& North American 
*Providence Sunday Journal 
*Richmond, ‘Va., Times- 
Dispatch 
*Rochester Democrat 
Chronicle 
*St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
*St. Louis Post Dispatch 
*St. Paul Daily News 
*St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 
*San Francisco Chronicle 
*Seattle Daily Times 
*South Bend News Times 
*Springfield, Mass., Union- 
Republican 
*Syracuse Herald 
*Syracuse Post Standard 
*Toledo Sunday Times 
*Toronto Star Weekly 
*Washington Post 
* Washington Sunday Star 
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*Long Beach, Calif., Press New York II Progresso * Waterbury Sunday 
Telegram Italo Americano Republican 

*Los Angeles Sunday Times *New York Evening Post *Wichita Sunday Eagle 
*Louisville Courier Journal New York Herald Tribune *Youngstown, O., Vindicator "| 
La 
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the perfect paper for rotogravure printing, is supplied “ 
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Left to right: 
Frank E. Pet- 
tric, Mrs. Frank 
E. Pettric, Gov. 
Fred R. Zim- 
merman, Mrs. 
Van B. Hooper, 
Van B. Hooper, 
Mrs. Otto S. 
Baier. Otto and 
other important 
guests, such as 
ourselves, are 
further down 
the table. 


(Left) This display of a carload 
of prizes is one of the reasons 
why the annual “Sample Night” 
of the Milwaukee Sales Mana- 
gers’ Association is such a pop- 
ular event. The merchandise is 
donated by members to be given 
away and raffled off at the con- 
clusion of a dinner party. The 
1927 event took place three 
weeks ago. 


Evidence that some of Milwaukee’s leading sales executives are quite playful, yea, even human, 


in their lighter moments. 


The photographer spoiled five plates and the Governor’s dinner grew 


cold in the process of getting this pictorial record of what went on near the center of the 


speaker’s table. 


COMMISSION HITS 
‘“‘REDUCING”’ ADS 


HE Federal Trade Commis- 

sion has directed McGowan 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, mak- 
ers of “Reducine,” to discontinue 
the use and publication of false 
and misleading statements in the 
McGowan advertising, carried by 
a popular newsstand magazine. 
The McGowan concern asserted 
in its advertising, according to the 
commission’s findings, that any- 
one may be freed from every 
ounce of unwelcome flesh, and 
that getting thin is made pleas- 
urably simple and easy by simply 
applying “Reducine,” a cream 
that dissolves all excess fat. The 
commission found these state- 
ments to be false and the cream 
useless for the purpose claimed. 
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Being inordinately modest, the boys have chosen for their slogan, “We Sell Our 
Man,” which is the legend you see emblazoned on the table cover. 


The foregoing practices were 
found to be unfair to competitors 
who truthfully advertise profes- 
sional advice, instructions and 
other methods for reducing excess 
flesh. The respondents are re- 
quired to report to the commis- 
sion within thirty days the man- 
ner in which they have complied 
with the order. 


OFFERS FREE LIST OF 
BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


A classified list of business 
magazines that will tell which 
of 400 business magazines deals 
with your business, may be had 
upon request from The Business 
Branch of the Library, 34 Com- 
merce Street, Newark, New Jer- 
sey. The list is free and is in- 
tended as an aid in research. 
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A. N. A. WILL PROBE 
ADVERTISING RATES 
DVERTISING rates will be 


subjected to analysis this 
summer under the direction of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers. This research plan is the 
outcome of cooperation with the 
National Association of Teachers 
of Marketing and Advertising, 
through the latter’s committee on 
research. The object is to provide 
first hand advertising studies for 
classroom use and, at the same 
time, material of value to mem- 


bers of the A. N. A. 


The Copper & Brass Research 
Association of New York has 
placed its advertising account 
with Dorrance, Sullivan & Com- 
pany, New York City. 
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IMULTANE- 
S OUSLY with the 

announcement in a 
full-page newspaper ad- 
tisement on June 15 of 
a new model Frigidaire 
to sell at $195, the Toledo Frigid- 
aire organization opened an inten- 
sive sales campaign in the Ohio 
city. The campaign will last one 
month. The goal has been set at 
1,000 machines for the thirty 
.days, exceeding the sales in any 
previous month. 


The campaign will be sup- 
ported by extensive advertising, 
with a number of full-page news- 
paper advertisements on the 
schedule. One newspaper ad car- 
ries a coupon redeemable for five 
dollars in trade on the purchase of 
a new Frigidaire. To stimulate the 
sales force, a special contest has 
been worked out. Each day the 
salesmen will receive a certain 
number of points, depending on 
the amount of their sales. Then 
for a definite number of points 
each man will be entitled to a 


Chain Stores Expanding Rapidly in 
Toledo and Vicinity 


Frigidaire Opens Intensive Drive; 
Hoover Reports 250 Per Cent Increase 


in Sales Over 1926 


draw for a prize that will be 
awarded daily. Those with the 


, greater sales volume will be en- 


titled to two or more draws, de- 
pending on the number of points 
they receive. The prizes will be 
watches, cigar lighters, bill 
folds, etc. 


Frigidaire is marketed here 
through The Toledo Edison Com- 
pany. A year ago they had a 
sales organization of six regular 
and one commercial salesmen. 
At present they have sixteen reg- 
ular and five commercial men on 
the sales force. This year’s busi- 
ness represents approximately 300 
per cent increase over the corre- 
sponding period of 1926. Frigid- 
aires are being installed in a num- 
ber of new apartment buildings. 
The most recent installation was 
in the Collingwood Manor, built 


The new Toledo Blade building, with a floor space of 100,000 feet, located on 
Toledo’s newspaper row, across from the new civic center. Building and equip- 


ment represent an investment of $1,500,000. 
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by the George Schackne 
Company, in Toledo’s 
exclusive West End. 
Kelvinator is gaining 
in sales also, although 
the local retail organiza- 
tion is not putting on any special 
sales or advertising campaign at 
this time. Copeland was recently 
taken over by a new retail or- 
ganization. 
‘ Silent Automatic Oil Heater is 
being featured in full-page news- 
paper advertisements. According 
to officials of the local branch, 
full-page ads will be run at inter- 
vals of about four weeks. At the 
same time the sales force is being 
built up by the addition of new 
men. The branch was established 
here about a year ago. So far 
they have averaged about ten in- 
stallations each month. 


The local distributor of Haag 
washers has just entered into a 
heavy newspaper schedule, using 
all three dailies, for a period of 
one year. Their sales force is 
being reorganized and new men 
are being added. A new man was 
appointed sales manager recently. 
Thor and Easy washers are also 
running newspaper campaigns. 


Open New Building 


The Toledo Blade, one of the 
oldest papers in the Middle West, 
recently moved into its new build- 
ing, located on Newspaper Row, 
facing the new civic center. The 
building has a floor space of 100,- 
000 feet and, together with the 
equipment, represents an invest- 
ment of $1,500,000. New presses 
were installed and not an issue 
was missed in moving from the 
old to the new building. The 
building was erected by the 
Henry J. Spieker Company, To- 
ledo contractors. 

Grocery chain stores are carry- 
ing on an aggressive expansion 
program in Toledo. The Kroger 
chain has opened twenty new 
stores here since January 1. A. & 
P. likewise has opened twenty 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT NEWSPAPER 
PRINTING? — 


Do you know— 


The difference between a matrix and 
a cut? 


If matrices can be safely used? 
What can be done to improve halftone 
printing? 


How to prepare art work for a high- 
light halftone, drop out or enlarged 
halftone? 


What is the mezzograph screen? 


The relative merits of zinc and copper 
engravings? 


How best to reproduce Ross board, 
erayon and similar illustrations? 


These and numerous other 
questions pertaining to the 
mechanics of advertising 
are answered in detail in 


Good Taste in 
Newspaper Adver- 
tising Ll ypography 


[* ORDER TO IMPROVE the appearance of its 
advertising columns, The New York Times in 1922 
adopted rules and regulations governing the use of blacks 
in all advertising announcements. This pioneer effort, 
now standardized by five years of actual practice, is 
recognized by local and national advertisers as a signifi- 
cant contribution to the progress of newspaper typog- 
raphy. 


Times standards provide typographical protection for 
intelligently planned advertising, increase productiveness 
and insure the utmost attractiveness and dignity in news- 
paper printing. 


The third edition of The Times “Manual of Typo- 
graphical Standards” is a book of the greatest usefulness 
to all those interested in newspaper advertising produc- 
tion. It explains simply and clearly, with numerous 
graphic illustrations, the reasons for the adoption of 
typographical standards, the rules governing various 
classifications of advertising in The Times and the tech- 
nical considerations involved in obtaining the best news- 
paper printing. 


The New York Times Manual tells how to submit 
copy for newspaper reproduction; gives the relative ad- 
vantages and rules for handling halftones, quartertones, 
line cuts, wood cuts, Ross board, crayon drawings, cuts 
and copy; the use of matrices, borders, Ben Day; prep- 


The New York Tim 
MANUAL of TYPOGRAPHICAL aration of copy for rotogravure advertising, and F 
STANDARDS gives in addition a wealth of general information a 
Profusely illustrated of value to those interested in newspaper uh 
typography and the mechanics of newspaper r 
advertising. Pi 
ge o 
A Copy will be sent to any address in the United States postpaid, su 
$1.50. The Times Manual of Typographical Standards is a book , is Th 
° " " ° : G4 e 
of 96 p. p.—size 744"x10"—bound in red and grey buckram. $4" New York 
P Z Times 
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new grocery stores and ten meat 
markets. Chain grocery stores 
are now to be found in all parts 
of the city. 


Purity bakeries are pushing 
Taystee bread and Grennan cakes, 
supporting their sales effort with 
a half showing of 24-sheet posters. 
Continental Bakeries are using a 
half showing of 24-sheet posters 
on Wonder bread. The bread 
market has become _ intensely 
competitive in Toledo, and the 
price of a large loaf ranges from 
9 to 13 cents. 


Roofing Market Active 


A. & P. and Kroger are both 
putting out 9-cent loaves. Some 
of the small independent bakers 
are selling their bread at 10 and 
11 cents a loaf, while a number 
of larger concerns are keeping 
their prices at 13 cents. A. & P. 
opened its new bakery here on 
June 19. It is one of the largest 
bakeries in Toledo, equipped to 
handle a weekly output of 300,000 
pounds of bread. This is one loaf 
a week to each person living in 
Toledo. 


The dry goods business has 
suffered considerably because of 
unfavorable weather conditions. 
Cool weather has kept merchants 
from buying their summer stocks 
during the first five months of the 
year. One large wholesaler re- 
ports, however, that June has 
been more active, with many out- 
side retailers visiting his estab- 
lishment. 

The same merchant reports 
that a number of mills have with- 
drawn their old. prices on cotton 
goods, due to the sharp rise in 
the price of cotton, going from 12 
to 17 cents a pound. Their new 
price lists have not been issued, 
pending the stabilizing of prices 
on raw cotton. This wholesaler 
anticipates an increase in the 
prices of cotton goods. 

Some of the tire dealers have 
also suffered because of unfavor- 
able weather, although those 
firms which began their advertis- 
ing in the early spring report that 
sales have been good for the last 
several months. 

Roofers are finding an active 
market in Toledo. The F. Chris- 
ten & Sons Company, Toledo 
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distributor for Johns-Manville 
Asbestos roofing, report a gain of 
about 30 per cent in the installa- 
tion of this material, this year, as 
compared with the same period 
for 1926. Hardware likewise is 
gaining in sales volume. One 
large wholesaler reports a gain of 
about 12 per cent in May over the 
corresponding month in 1926. 


The radio business here is at a_ 


very low ebb, due, according to 
officials of a large wholesale dis- 
tributor, to the tangle in broad- 
casting. This same firm has dis- 
continued their advertising. A 
number of dealers are running 
their cards in the papers, while 
others are doing no advertising at 
all. Dealers are emphatic in agree- 
ing that the radio business will 
continue to suffer until the new 
federal commissioner straightens 
out the broadcasting situation. 


Vernor’s ginger ale will con- 
tinue its 24-sheet poster campaign 


throughout the summer. Accord- 
ing to the local manager, no news- 
paper advertising is scheduled 
here. Green River has also made 
its seasonal appearance on 24- 
sheet posters, taking in a half 
showing for two months. 


The Hoover Sweeper Company 
is carrying on an aggressive sales 
and advertising campaign. At 
present only newspapers are being 
used. The local branch reports an 
increase of about 25G per cent in 
sales this year, over the corres- 
ponding period of last year. Since 
last year, however, the local sales 
force has been reorganized and 
greatly increased. 


Auto Car is opening a branch 
here for thé marketing of its 
trucks, taking over quarters for- 
merly occupied by the Wills 
Sainte Claire dealer on West 
Woodruff avenue. Garford and 
Schacht opened branches here last 
winter. 


How Pontiac Used Direct Mail 
to Sign New Dealers 


**FYIRECT mail more surely 
than any other form of 
advertising, with the possible ex- 
ception of mail order selling, is 
subject to measurement in terms 
of actual results,’ declared W. R. 
Ewald, of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, in an address before 
the Direct Mail departmental at 
the International Advertising As- 
sociation meeting in Denver. 

Mr. Ewald told of the problem 
which confronted the Oakland 
Motor Car Company some eight- 
een months ago when they added 
the Pontiac Six to their line. 

“Before the announcement. of 
the Pontiac,’ he declared, “the 
dealer organization had_ been 
large enough and strong enough 
to move the factory’s product of 
Oakland Sixes in a satisfactory 
manner. But the Pontiac Six was 
offered to the public at a price 
which would yield a fair profit 
only when the cars were produced 
and sold on a large scale. As a 
result the task of the Oakland 
sales division became largely a 
job of building up the existing 
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dealer body to such a size that the 
output of both Oakland and Pon- 
tiac Sixes could be properly dis- 
tributed.” 


Direct mail was chosen to ac- 
complish this job, in company 
with trade papers, which were 
used to lend prestige and author- 
ity to the messages. Using as a 
theme the record-breaking sales 
the new car was enjoying, the 
company, through its first direct 
mail pieces, sought dealer in- 
quiries. In spite of the fact that 
the average automobile dealer is 
bombarded with opportunities to 
change his franchise, and receives 
dozens of pieces of advertising 
matter in a single week, this 
direct mail campaign produced 
inquiries at the rate of 200 a week, 
Mr. Ewald said. The total num- 
ber of inquiries brought in by the 
campaign was 4,660. According 
to a count made at the close of 
1926, 2,196 new dealers had joined 
the Oakland organization in that 
year, and that rate of growth has 
been approximately maintained 
thus far in 1927. 
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AMERSEALED 
GLASS CONTAINERS 


T MATTERS not whether the con- 
FGF tainers you use are of glass, opal- 
ware or tin. You can enjoy the ex- 
clusive advantages of the Amerseal Cap. 
Ever since the old-time cork and up to 
the introduction of this convenient cap, 
the poor user has been forced to “work” 
in order to “get at the contents” of the || “ I GF 
average container. \\ Ff 7 Becki) eT <<, AmMERSEAL we 
But today it is different. WS - = - =N 


The Amerseal Cap, by a mere one- 
fourth turn, allows the user to quickly 
and easily unseal and re-seal as often as 
necessary, and the contents are kept 
under positive seal. 

Take advantage of this great non-expen- 
sive sales stimulant. 


Send for the ‘‘Facts’’ 
AMERICAN METAL CAP CO. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 
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Chicago St. Louis Portland 
Cleveland Los Angeles Seattle 
Detroit San Francisco Louisville 
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THE Amerseat Cap 
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~1s made easy in the 
big Louisville market 
by the dominant lead ~ 


ership of these great 
newspapers in every~ 
thing that the good 
space buyer weighs 
in choosing a medium 
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Portland Gas Company Sells 461 
Ranges in 6 Days 


MPLOYMENT 
k, throughout the 
Pacific Northwest 
has taken an upward 
turn during the last 
thirty days, according to 
the monthly letter sent out by the 
Four-L organization in Portland. 
Neither logging nor lumber 
manufacturing activities has been 
increased, however, and the im- 
proved conditions are due to sea- 
sonal work, such as farming, 
berry picking, railroad mainte- 
nance and general construction 
work, 


Six carloads of strawberries 
have at this date been shipped 
from Hood River, and it is esti- 
mated that growers will harvest 
twenty more cars, and more than 
250 tons of the berries will go to 
the canners. 


The cranberry season is back- 
ward, and where a year ago the 
vines were in bloom, now they 
are just budding. 


Competition in Prunes 


|. iergungin in newspapers 
and over radio sold 5,000 
boxes of Oregon prunes in Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Missouri and 
lowa, when merchants and job- 
bers there refused to sell the 
Oregon product, and the latter 
bitterly opposed it. Opposition 
had been brought by the Cali- 
fornian interests, but the Oregon 
growers sent a special agent, and 
he accomplished the feat. 

A special tax levy for the public 
schools of $1,675,000 was voted at 
a special election held June 7. 


At this writing a harmonious 
understanding between the South- 
ern Pacific and the Great North- 
ern as to the Klamath Basin 
country is imminent. Under the 
agreement now pending, the 
Great Northern will enter Kla- 
math Falls over the Southern 
Pacific’s new Cascade line, and 
even the terminal facilities of the 
S. P. will be utilized by the other 
road. This agreement, if carried 
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Chevrolet Leads in Motor Car Sales; 
Employment Reported Up in Pacific 
Northwest; Specialty Stores Advertise 


through, will be of overwhelming 
importance to the state of Ore- 
gon, as there will be no disastrous 
stampede to throw the rich timber 
resources of the Basin on an 
already glutted market. 


‘The Meier & Frank department 
store used nineteen pages in one 
local evening paper (Oregon 
Journal), four in another, (Tele- 
gram), four in a third evening 
paper, (News), and one in the 
morning paper, (Oregonian), to 
carry the news of Meier & Frank 
Day to the public. This is the 
most advertising ever carried at 
one time by a Portland store. 


The Portland Telegram, a local 
evening paper, some time ago 
went into bankruptcy, and was 
put into the hands of a receiver 
to be administered. The property 
was put up for sale, and but one 
bid was submitted. That was by 
the Portland News, for $200,000. 
It was rejected by the referee in 
bankruptcy as being below the 
value of the property, and the 
trustee for the Telegram company 
authorized to dispose of it as he 
sees fit, whether privately, by 
public auction, or through calling 
again for bids. 


Specialty Stores Advertise 


INE Portland laundries are 

uniting in a campaign to 
advertise “Prim-Prest” service. 
Copy is large, with good art work, 
and it appears once a week in one 
local paper. 

The Specialty Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, an offshoot of the former 
Greater Portland Association, is 
using page space exclusively in 
the morning paper to advertise 
the merits of the specialty store. 
Members of the association take 
small space to tellof their 
goods, and use the slogan, “Let a 
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Specialist Serve You.” 
It will run weekly for 
twelve weeks. 

White Rose bread, a 
product of the Continen- 
tal Baking Company, of 
which the Log Cabin bakery is 
the local distributor, started June 
10, using page space in one local 
paper, weekly. 

While all the motor companies 
are consistent users of space in 
the papers, and poster advertis- 
ing, Chevrolet has led the local 
field in sales the past month. The 
Fields Motor Company of Port- 
land is the oldest individual Chev- 
rolet dealer in the United States, 
and leads all the others in single 
output. They have the agency for 
the state of Oregon. 


Beverages Push for Sales 


PRIL 25-30, the Portland Gas 
& Coke Company sold 461 
ranges. With the exception of a 
few apartment house models, all 
were equipped with the oven heat 
control, and there was a $15 
allowance covering that. News- 
papers, posters on forty side cars, 
window posters, and 40,000 gas 
bill stickers were employed, as 
well as a division sales contest in 
the company itself. May 9-14, 
348 gas water heaters and 82 gas- 
catrols and chain controls were 
sold at seventy-five cents down, 
and fifty cents weekly. 


Newspaper advertising, and 
side car posters were utilized here 
also, but the principal bit of ad- 
vertising was a letter written in 
personal form to 1,000 prospects 
furnished by the sales people. In 
this letter the phone number, with 
the salesman’s local number, was 
given, and each salesman signed 
his own letters. During the month 
of June, there is another gas-range 
offer, this being an allowance of 
$20 for any old gas range actually 
in use. ‘ 

The Portland Gas Company is 
demonstrating at present the 
Electro-Lux and the Ice-O-Lator, 
very recent inventions. 
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Beverage advertising still con- 
tinues heavy in the papers. Coca- 
Cola has signed an exclusive con- 
tract with the morning paper for 
approximately 10,000 lines, and at 
present is using page copy, illus- 
trated. This is tied up with poster 
advertising. Copy centers about 
the $30,000 prize contest featured 
in national publications, and is 
illustrated. It broke late in May. 

Chas. E. Hires is using the 
morning paper exclusively, for 
page stuff, with four color work. 
Window trims are being fur- 
nished to merchants, and the 
product advertised is Hires’ 
household extract. 

The Schlitz Brewing Company 
is also using the morning paper 
exclusively, and has contracted 
for 10,000 lines. Other users of 
good-sized space are Prima barley 
malt extract; Hollywood Dry; 
Calport-California white grape 
tonic; and Maxwell coffee. 


Food Products Advertise 


Krause’s marshmallows are 
being advertised in four columns, 
fifteen inch space, offering a 
dollar bill for each original recipe 
embodying their product, to be 
used in a cook book of 500 recipes. 
These marshmallows are manu- 
factured by the Tru Blu Company 
of Spokane and Portland. 

Armour’s Star bacon was adver- 
tised in one paper recently in 
space four columns wide and the 
length of the page, with their 
dealers in the various Oregon, 
smaller Washington, and a few 
California towns, listed. 

Post Toasties is running in the 
Journal with one page copy in 
rather unusual style, part of the 
ad being set up to stimulate read- 
ing matter. 


The National Biscuit Company 
is running a most amusingly illus- 
trated and written series of ads, 
telling of the joys of “Pretzeler- 
ing.” Or in other words, extoll- 
ing the O-So-Gud pretzels. 

Frigidaire Company used a 
page in the local morning paper 
May 1, to state that it had been 
chosen as the ideal electric refrig- 
erator by sixty-five apartment 
houses in the city—S0 to 100 per 
cent more than all others com- 
bined. Pictures of various of 
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these apartment houses were 
given across the bottom, top, and 
along one side of the page, while 
the apartments with their ad- 
dresses were listed at the other 
side. 

O-Cedar Company is using 
page space weekly in one paper; 
very brief copy, and four color 
art work, portraying various uses 


for O-Cedar. 


Johns-Manville Shingles Com- 
pany are using weekly copy of 


about fifty inches for their prod- 
uct, with art work portraying the 
danger of fire with other shingles, 
and the fact that theirs are fire- 
proof, as well as time-proof. . 

The Maytag Company is still 
doing large advertising, and takes 
pains to list its dealers in Oregon 
and Washington. 

The Holland Furnace Company 
is employing page space in the 
Sunday morning paper to tell of 
its products. 


Customers Supply 75 Per Cent 
of Barnes’ Leads 


(Continued from page 17) 


burners. I told him I’d be glad 
to pay him a nominal sum for 
leads. He wasn’t interested at 
all, so I asked him why. 


“*T never have a chance to find 
out about oil burners,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘I spend all my time 
talking about washing machines.’ 


“ ‘Certainly,’ I continued, ‘but 
don’t you call back on them and 
become friendly enough to ask 
them a simple question ?’ 

“*T don’t go back and see them,’ 
he confessed. ‘As soon as a per- 
son buys one of my washers I 
don’t waste my time by calling on 
her again. They don’t want to see 
me and I can’t see much sense in 
seeing them.’ 

“That explained the mystery of 
the salesman’s disappearance. It 
likewise explained why he has to 
locate most of. his prospects by 
house-to-house canvassing. We 
have a number of friends who 
have purchased washing machines 
since we got ours. If that sales- 
man had shown any desire to be 
friendly, if he had even visited us 
once or twice to find out how the 
washer was operating, we could 
have told him about some hot 
prospects. We would have been 
glad to use our influence in help- 
ing him sell them, too, but the 
salesman voluntarily passed up 
that possibility.” 

Just to show how few limita- 
tions there are to building up a 
big sales volume by following 
each contact through to its 
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conclusion, Mr. Barnes tells about 
one experience he had in selling 
six burners as a result of one 
chance encounter. One evening 
he was driving back to the office 
after calling on a prospect when 
he saw some men digging out 
what was apparently an oil tank. 
Stopping his car he got out and 
investigated. 


The owner of the property and 
his two sons were excavating 
around a tank that was already 
installed. There seemed to be an 
oil leak around one of the pipe 
lines. Introducing himself, Mr. 
Barnes asked a few questions and 
was told that the owner had been 
using oil heat for the past three 
seasons and was pretty well satis- 
fied with the the burner he owned. 
He agreed that there had been 
many improvements in oil burn- 
ers in three years, but wasn’t at 
all interested in the one Mr. 
Barnes was selling. 


The salesman had obtained his 
name and business address, so a 
few days later he called at his 
office. The prospect was too busy 
to give him an interview, but Mr. 
Barnes was determined to see him 
and called again later. On the 
third call he talked to the man 
and got his promise that he would 
visit the salesroom to inspect the 
burner. The prospect’s brother, 
who lived next door to him, was 
in the office and was drawn into 
the conversation. He was inter- 
ested, but expressed it as his 
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For years New York 
newspapers have been 
bought on assumption. 
A certain paper is 
assumed to be read by a 
certain class or type of 
people. This assumption 


salle “ee 
arrangement was ex- bel io gaa ; average annual family expenditures of these 
tremely convenient in 17 Om! eet districts are known. Our audit allocates our 


space buying, even if it 
wasn’t true! And for years, New York newspapers 
were sold by the attractiveness of the impression, 
and the persistence with which the publisher stuck 
to it. 


On the other hand, for some years newspapers in 
other cities have been analyzing, classifying and 
localizing their circulation, giving the figures a local 
habitation and a name. But because most news- 
papers in New York are bought from newsstands, 
instead of from carriers or by subscription, New 
York circulations escaped analysis. New York pub- 
lishers were charmingly diffident as to where and to 
whom their papers went. 


In the morning field, the publisher printed so 
many copies, sold them in bulk to jobbers or dis- 
tributors, didn’t know and sometimes didn’t care 
where the papers went. True enough, the ABC 
defines city circulation and suburban circulation; 
but “city” meant six million people and “suburban” 
included three million. The situation allowed con- 
siderable imaginative enterprise. 


More than five years ago The News established 
its own independent distribution, serving directly 
15,000 newsdealers in the Metropolitan district. 
Their names and orders are on our books; our 
representatives call on them at least once a day; we 
pack, ship, deliver and collect for their orders. 
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Definite! 
—not diffident 


From these books we make an annual dis- 
tribution audit of city circulation. The 1926 
audit is now ready, issued in booklet form ® 
It is available to any advertiser interested 
enough to ask for it. News circulation, Daily 
and Sunday, is distributed by New York sur- 
vey districts. Population, number of families, 
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paper’s sales, shows where they go, to whom 
they go; proportion of coverage; and coverage by 
expenditure groups. Percentages of population and 
circulation by districts are charted. 


For instance the tables will show you that Cen- 
tral Park West, Manhattan District 13, has 23,457 
families, with an average expenditure of $10,199 
per family, a Daily sale of 11,329 copies, and a Sun- 
day sale of 7,392 copies of The News; and so on for 
all districts in four boroughs. This audit also shows 
how much of any income group News circulation 
covers. It exposes the population and buying power 
of the market, the quantity and quality of News 
circulation. 


Givin an intelligent understanding of the mar- 
ket, and advertising space in The News, you have 
all you need for selling New York ® Without 
obligation, follow up, liability to solicitation or 
personal persuasion; for your own information 
and a better understanding and appreciation of the 
New York market—may we send you this book? 
Business letterhead preferred. 


NEWS 


New York's Pimwe Newspaper 


Tribune Tower,Chicago 25 Park Place, New York 
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opinion that the installation was 
entirely too high. 

Encouraged by this visit, Mr. 
Barnes called back for the fourth 
time. He soon learned that there 
not only was a possibility of re- 
placing the burner already in- 
stalled, but there also was a 
chance to sell another to the 
brother and still a third to be in- 
stalled in their factory. Both of 
them visited the salesroom and 
were additionally impressed after 
the burner had been demonstrated 
to them. Then Mr. Barnes sug- 
gested that if they should buy 
several burners he could arrange a 
small discount on a quantity pur- 
chase. 
home so forcibly that the prospect 
said he’d see if he couldn’t inter- 
est some of his friends. 


Nursing the sale along, Mr. 
Barnes next called on the brother 
of the first man he had seen and 


His suggestion struck © 


was taken to the office of one of 
his friends, where he closed a sale 
on the brother’s recommendation 
that amounted to nearly $800. A 
few days later he made an ap- 
pointment to see the original pros- 
pect again, when two friends were 
also present. After a short sales 
talk he then wrote out five more 
orders, totaling $2,100 and bring- 
ing the entire transaction up to 
$2,900. All that business grew 
out of a single contact that gave 
promise of scant encouragement 
in the beginning. 


“They say that a good sales- 
man gets the breaks,” comments 
Mr. Barnes. “That may be true 
to a certain extent, because I 
know that when a live prospect 
comes into the office I turn him 
over to one of my best men; natu- 
rally, I don’t want a mediocre 
salesman to spoil it. But a good 


salesman, in a bigger sense, makes - 


In one year Russell D. Barnes sold 77 oil burner installations, and 75 
per cent of them, nearly sixty in number, were sold to prospects fur- 
nished by his customers. 
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his own breaks. He keeps his 
eyes open and he learns by expe- 
rience and observation. 


“When I left the army in 1919 
I was an engineer. My training 
was all technical, so when I be- 
gan selling oil burners my first 
interest was in the mechanical 
side. The first six months I 
worked I think I sold eight burn- 
ers. It was disheartening. 


“Then one day one of the other 
salesmen asked if I’d mind if he 
gave me a little advice. I told 
him to go ahead, so he said: 


“Do you know what’s the mat- 
ter with you?’ 

“‘No,’ I replied. ‘What is? 

“You talk too much.’ 


“Thinking over the conversa- 
tion I decided he was right. I'd 
been wearing my prospects out 
telling them about the mechanical 
construction of the burners in- 
stead of emphasizing what the 
burners would do for them. They 
didn’t care how a burner oper- 
ated; what they wanted to know 
was its advantages. After that 
there was a big improvement in 
the number of sales I was able 
to close.” 


JOINT ADVERTISING 
BOON TO GROCERS 


RNEST BUFFETS, chair- 

man of cooperative advertis- 
ing committee, in an address at 
the Retail Grocers’ convention, 
stated, “Probably nothing has 
been brought to the attention of 
retail grocers which has helped 
them combat the new form of 
competition to quite the extent 
that has coqperative or group ad- 
vertising. This form of advertis- 
ing as pertains to grocers is still 
in its infancy, as, to the best of 
our knowledge, the first coopera- 
tive grocery ad appeared in an 
Omaha daily paper less than 
seven years ago. 

“Through joint advertising, the 
cost of adequate newspaper space 
has been divided to such an extent 
that it has proven the most eco- 
nomical method for the grocer 
doing a moderate business to tell 
his customers about his service 
and the goods he has to offer 
them.” 
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Complete Market 
Is Covered by ° 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR. 
Che Weekly Kansas City Star. 


Daily-Weekly Combination .... . 1,000,000 ... . $1.35 a Line 
Sunday-Weekly Combination... . 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 
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By using the combined circulation of 
The Kansas City Star and The Weekly 
Kansas City Star, advertisers are en- 
abled to cover adequately the complete 
market of the Southwest at a low daily 
newspaper advertising rate. The Kan- 
sas City Star covers Kansas City and 
immediate suburbs with practically one 
hundred percent thoroughness, while 
The Weekly Kansas City Star pro- 


800,000 .... 


vides an additional circulation exceed- 
ing 500,000 throughout the seven sur- 
rounding states. 


The Daily-Weekly Combination 
affords more than 1,000,000 circulation 
at a rate scaling down from $1.5334 to 
$1.35 a line. The Sunday-Weekly Com- 
bination affords more than 800,000 cir- 
culation at a rate scaling down from 
$1.3534 to $1.17 a line. 


Che Weekly Kansas City Star. 


Chicago Office 
1418 Century Bldg. 


Wabash 1067 


New York Office 
15 East 40th St. 
Lexington 10122 


Combination/ 


1.17 a Line 
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Published monthly, supple- 
mented with bulletins and 
covers daily newspapers, farm 
papers, general magazines and 
business papers. 


To select the 
proper advertising 
mediums, you need 


STANDARD 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


T GIVES up-to- 
the-minute in- 
formation on rates, 
discounts, color and 
cover charges, special 
positions, classified 
advertising and read- 
ing notices, closing 
dates, page and 
column sizes--and 
circulations on publi- 
cations in the United 
States and Canada. 


----USE THIS COUPON! ---=- 


Special 30-Day Approval 
Order 


. 192 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 

536 Lake Shore Drive, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: You may send to us, prepaid, a copy of the 
current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, together 
with all bulletins issued since it was published for "30- 
days" use. Unless we return it at the end of thirty days 
you may bill us for $30.00, which is the cost of one year's 
subscription. issue we receive is to be considered the 
initial number to be followed by a revised copy each 
month. ice is to be maintained accurately by 
bulletins issued every other day. 


Firm Name 


Street Address 


City 


State. 


Individual Signing Order. 
Official Position 
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Marco Morrow Comments On 
Plan for Advertising Audit 


R. JOHNSON’S article 
(SALES MANAGEMENT, April 
16) suggesting a plan to eliminate 
fakery in advertising, is interest- 
ing and encouraging. But I doubt 
if he has discovered the seat of 
the disease or suggested a cure. 
His remedy is palliative, just as 
were the Truth-in-Advertising 
and the work of the Vigilance 
Committee. 


We are living in the age of 
modern industry. It is distinctly 
a capitalistic age. Moreover, a 
keenly competitive age. The 
great mass of Americans still 
worship at the shrine of Compe- 
tition. —They resent Monopoly no 
matter how efficient its service. 


Now, “to get the business” is 
the first essential of competitive 
business. Hence salesmanship 
has been exalted to a place of rel- 
atively much greater importance 
in business than it formerly oc- 
cupied. In many lines of business 
it is the chief requirement. It is 
this necessity for super-salesman- 
ship which has brought about the 
necessity of advertising and mag- 
nified its importance. 


Part of Selling System 


Advertising is therefore an in- 
tegral part of our competitive 
business system. Its faults and 
its virtues are the faults and the 
virtues of the system. It does 
nothing that salesmanship does 
not do. It can be reformed and 
made-over only by reforming, re- 
making, our whole system of sell- 
ing; and that means changing the 
very fundamentals of the com- 
petitive system. 

If I am manufacturing the Go- 
Devil automobile to sell at $1,200, 
my sales force must be thor- 
oughly endowed with the idea 
that this is the best possible car 
that can be manufactured to sell 
at $1,200. Diplomatically my 
salesman admits that there are 
other good cars on the market, 
but insidiously and _ persistently 
he must create in the mind of 
the customer the idea that he is 
a fool and is throwing his money 
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away if he buys any other car at 
$1,000 or $1,200 or $1,500. So my 
advertising must employ all the 
aid that psychology can give to 
create that impression. Whether 
I say, “The best in the long run,” 
“The most miles for the dollar” 
or whatever phrase I use, I am 
intent on getting the prospect to 
turn from some other car, which 
may or may not be better, and to 
buy my car. 


Profit and Service 


Mr. Johnson is quite right in 
his criticism of advertising, but 
he doesn’t go far enough. There 
is hardly an advertiser in the 
magazines today which an advo- 
cate of the absolute truth could 
not criticize. Dr. Vernon Lee, in 
her book, “The Handling of 
Words,” protests against the sur- 
vival in an intellectual age “of the 
lawyer and politician’s arts of per- 
suasion and of the priestly arts 
of exhortation and denunciation, 
because they are intended to in- 
fluence men to think, feel and act 
differently from the way they 
would otherwise do, but in com- 
pliance with the persuasive per- 
son’s wishes. Some day, she de- 
clares, such attempts may be ac- 
counted. impertinent when they 
fail and dishonest when they 
succeed. The only mistake the 
learned lady makes in her reason- 
ing is in her premise. We are 
living in a competitive age and 
not in an intellectual age. 

In a competitive, commercial 
age, the chief end of man is not 
as we learned, I hope in your 
Westminster catechism, “to glorify 
God and enjoy him forever,” but 
to make money. We get together 
in our Rotary Clubs and talk 
about service, but the service we 
talk about is the kind that brings 
the most profit. We talk about 
truth in advertising, but we don’t 
mean the whole truth. We simply 
mean the absence of direct false- 
hood. John Wanamaker adopted 
the “one price” and “money back” 
policies solely because they were 
good business practices. 
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I think the average man is 
honest. He wants to tell the 
truth but no one has ever yet 
answered Pilate’s question, “What 
is the truth?’ I am afraid the 
most of us in our attitude toward 
life itself, cling to the notion that 
the end justifies the means. You 
don’t expect a politician to tell 
the whole truth on the stump and 
you don’t expect an orthodox 
clergyman to tell the whole truth 
in the pulpit. You don’t expect 
an ardent lover who is wooing a 
young lady to admit that he has 
halitosis and has to use Listerine 
four times a day. In a world of 
show and sham, we are somewhat 
inclined to put our best foot for- 
ward. Advertisers are no excep- 
tion to the rule. I am not greatly 
disturbed by the tendency of ad- 
vertisers to over-emphasize their 
selling points: though I will 
admit that it is difficult to make 
an ethical defense of that ten- 
dency. But from the strictly 


idealistic point of view, I find it EZ = 
dificult to defend the business | aS 
system which happens to be prev- ® gas RS 
alent in my day and generation. S 8 
The Elusive Millennium /s as 
Business, beginning at last to ' Pa KP NS 
police itself, is not ready to go| A Ton of Display Material in Your OR, 
as far as Stewart Chase or Ralph | West Pocket—If You Putiton FILM £¢ } 
Borsodi. We are not ready to ee /S \ 
over-turn the system that has N Eastern Sales Manager with thirty years s NS — 
made this great and _ glorious of accomplishment to his credit, says’ “The — A $ 
country what it is. The Better Visual Demonstrator is the most convenient, fe ss 
Business Bureau, the Audit effective and economical sales building equipment NI 
Havens and Whe cllets comes a that has ever been brought to the assistance of 5 3 
few of the most flagrant abuses ee eel i eR 
’ Complete sales stories with any number of . 
but they will not create a Utopia captions, illustrations, displays or charts, can be aN 
nor usher in the millennium. Not produced on film and projected by the Visual iS — 
ret. Demonstrator. : Q 
P MARCO MORROW The Visual Demonstrator is built for the sales SS 
asiabuas Publicher force that wants to travel light; measures 9°x9 Ss 
ee x 3%” and will hide away in a traveling bag. g S f 
The Capper Publications. Built especially for road work, it is simple, sturdy m8 Pa 
and always ready “‘on the instant.’’ Connects to s /§ s 
i . Gives super-brilliant & Sve S 
MADDOCK’S ACCOUNT ain ‘Scans machine designed = & 
TO NEW YORK AGENCY to stand long, continuous usage, mechanically Pd oJ 
r simple with nothing to get out of order. Fos “ 
lhe Thomas Maddock’s Sons adie may be at at any size—six inches va ° 
Company, Trenton, New Jersey, or six feet. May be shown as slowly or rapidly ee A 
makers of plumbing fixtures, has as desired and turned backward or forward. tf . 
appointed Edwards, Ewing & Method is already in use by hundreds of rd ee Re 
Jones, Inc., of New York and country’s largest sales organizations. Fa SS os 
Philadelphia, to direct their adver- Commits ey eRe ee =! ae 
tising and merchandising. The aera o ss of 
Maddock Company is the original Visual Demonstration System, Inc. oe PAY es & 
manufacturer of sanitary earthen- 259 ee ofS ES oO 
ware in this country, having been asia FITS Sr SS 
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VISUAL DEMONSTRATION SYSTEM 


(not movies) 
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Prospects, singly or 
in groups, come to at- 
tention when you put 
sales material 
on film and project 
it with the Visual 
Demonstrator. 
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COhe SELLING arguments behind some prod- 
ucts can be presented most graphically in pictures 


«+ they require little “copy.” Other products, 
like Shredded Wheat, havesomany “talking points” 
they require both “copy” and picture to get them 
across « + « and here’s where the art of the photo- 
engraver comes in, for the better the engraving the 
more convincing the arguments « « « and the more 


lasting the al made, 


Vice-President 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


GENERAL OFFICES + 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK ¢ CHICAGO 
Copyright 1927, American Photo-Engravers Association 


“Your Story in Picture 
Leaves Nothing Untold” 
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How Shall We Control the Expenses of 
the Salesman in the Field? 


you to readjust my base salary so 
that it will reflect this reduced 
selling cost. My feeling is that 
there should be about a fifty-fifty 
split and that your figures will 
prove that I am approximately 
correct.” 


He continued, “While the great 
majority of hotels do not know 
that the war is over, and it is only 
here and there by using my 
friendships with room clerks to 
full advantage that I have been 
able to cut down costs without 
receiving inferior accommoda- 
tions, I am finding it possible to 
use our varying forms of sales 
promotion so interestingly and 
entertainingly that I am sure that 
I can wisely invest a dollar a day 
less on the entertainment side and 
yet be better off from the stand- 
point of profitable sales than I 
was a year ago with the higher 
daily allowance. It’s rather a 
game with me. I.am going to 
give part of the credit—the moral 
credit—to our new sales promo- 
tion chief. For he is constantly 
showing me interesting angles in 
connection with sales promotion 
that I can use with my customers 
and which definitely take the 
place of expense investment.” 


Centralized Authority 


HIS conversation was of 
particular interest to me be- 
cause from the start I had felt we 
would be increasing our profits 


rather than decreasing them by 


bringing into our organization a 
man of exceptional human ability, 
and I had definitely prophesied 
that his rather staggeringly large 
salary would be completely ab- 
sorbed by diminished sales ex- 
pense. I had even been audacious 
enough to predict that one saving 
would come in connection with 
the salesman’s expenses. 

Control of the salesman’s ex- 
penses resides in the management 
and is expressed through the sales 
executive. Consequently, the 
same man who determines what 
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type of salesman to use in a given 
territory; what type of junior 
salesman, specialty salesman, mis- 
sionary salesman and demon- 
strators to use in a definite terri- 
tory; what forms of advertising 
and sales promotion are to be 
used in a definite territory, is one 
individual. Consequently, in de- 
termining the expense of obtain- 
ing and maintaining business in 
a territory, he cannot consider the 
salesman’s expenses as an extra- 
neous unit or an excrescence of 
the bark of the tree—the sales- 
man’s expenses are seen to him 
always as an integral part of an 
essential whole. 


Expenses in the Field 


T IS an executive rather than 
a salesman who should con- 
trol when the salesman should 
travel by automobile and when he 
should travel by train. Yet I have 
seen many a sales manager, upon 
deciding that a certain salesman 
could wisely be “given” an auto- 
mobile, forget entirely about train 
service from that time on. Asa 
result, his salesmen will make a 
jump of a couple of hundred miles 
by auto to cover some particular 
need when he should be riding by 
train—and cutting expenses as 
well as personal wear and tear. 
Another sales manager will 
dicker with new hotels as they 
arise in several cities at a time 
when they are hungry for busi- 
ness and get some concessions in 
room rates, forgetting entirely 
that the salesman may well have 
built up a friendship which has a 
definite dollar value in his pre- 
vious hotel. 


To illustrate: I can name, of our 
own sales force and outside sales 
forces, more than two hundred 
senior salesmen who are con- 
stantly saving dollars by paying 
fifty cents a day more for their 
room than I and other sales exec- 
utives who could easily obtain 
rooms for them in newer hotels. 
When one of these seniors needs 
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a room in the evening to talk to 
a group of jobbers’ salesmen, it is 
supplied without charge—unless 
the hotel is crowded to the roof 
garden. In a newer hotel the $10 
or $15 charge will at once wipe 
out all savings and cause a sub- 
stantial deficit—and I could go 
into greater detail but for the em- 
barrassment it might cause good 
friends of our good field represen- 
tatives. 


At least once each year I sit 
down for a solid hour with each 
of our senior field representatives 
and discuss his expenses in rela- 
tion to his compensation—since 
this is the greatest angle of all 
to the co-partnership. In many 
cases there have been hours upon 
hours of clerical analysis and 
junior executive investigation pre- 
ceding each of these conferences. 


It is a study in investment—a 
joint study. With complete an- 
alytical surveys of previous years 
before us in both statistical and 
graphic form, we cover the terri- 
tory as a whole first of all, dis- 
cussing its needs from the stand- 
point of changed competition. 
Then we break down the terri- 
tory into cities, considering the 
investment problem from _ the 
angle of the wholesaler and the 
retailer. With the knowledge of 
other types of sales investment, 
we shall weave the salesmen’s 
expenses into the pattern. 


A Study in Investment 


E TAKE, for example, the 

John Jones Wholesale Drug 
Company of Timbuctoo, Indiana. 
This outstanding wholesaler 
“travels” eighteen road salesmen 
and three city salesmen. We run 
over what we have done to de- 
serve the preference of our house 
and of the salesmen as individ- 
uals. Our investigation may in- 
dicate that there is no need for 
more than a careful cultivation 
by mail through our sales promo- 
tion department plus the inevi- 
table making of opportunities for 
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personal contacts on the part of 
the salesman. 


On the other hand, the situa- 
tion may demand that we stage a 
“Blank and Blank night” at which 
our field representative is the 
host. We lay out together the 
plans, which include the hiring of 
a hotel room, the serving of a 
buffet supper, the use of motion 
pictures, the souvenirs, and the 
attendance. If a particular field 
representative is able to speak 
effectively to a group, naturally 
we limit our investment. If he is 
not one of this fortunate type, or 
his development in public speak- 
ing is not advanced so that we 
feel that he is quite ripe for such 
an affair, we decide which one of 
our several headquarters speakers 
will meet the requirements. 


Campensation and Expenses 


And we jump to Hamburg, 
Colorado. Here we find that we 
are not making the headway that 
we should make against strongly 
intrenched competition long exist- 
ing in the field before our advent. 
As we have already discussed the 
use of local advertising media, 
junior salesmen, specialty sales- 
men, and demonstrators, we come 
down to the point of the sales- 
man’s expenses. We agree that 
he must make time to spend extra 
days. We agree that he must put 
in long hours, using luncheons 
and dinners for conferences with 
principals and his evenings for 
closer contacts with outstanding 
sales people in one organization, 
or the “informal smokers” in hotel 
rooms with groups. 


Into the smallest of details we 
plot and plan as brother sales 
architects until we have the com- 
plete specifications for the entire 
sales structure from the expense 
standpoint. 

It is not difficult to see that 
this method of controlling the 
salesman’s expenses makes it a 
game of skill in which any sales- 
man with imagination and judg- 
ment will be glad to participate, 
because we tie absolutely—as do 
other modern manufacturing or- 
ganizations—those elements 
which should be: inseparable— 
compensation and expenses. We 
enlist the “pocketbook interest” 
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of the salesman at the outset. Be- 
cause we endeavor so to conduct 
our organization as to deserve the 
loyalty of our field representa- 
tives, we secure it, and with it 
a degree of investment interest 
which in turn makes every dollar 
invested in salesmen’s expenses 
endeavor to earn the ultimate cent 
in dividends. 


Even with our newest sales- 
men, those who must be watched 
and who must be constructively 
criticized in connection with ac- 


W. L. Schoonmaker 


SCHOONMAKER HEADS 
KENT SALES 


L. SCHOONMAKER has 
e been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Kent Company, Inc., 
of Rome, New York, makers of 
waxing, polishing and scrubbing 
machines. Mr. Schoonmaker for- 
merly had full charge of export 
sales on all motor driven house- 
hold appliances for the Interna- 
tional General Electric Company. 


The Campbell Advertising 
Service of Toledo has been given 
the advertising contract of the 
Oliver Chilled Plow Company of 
South Bend, Indiana, for a cam- 
paign in farm and trade publica- 
tions. 
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tual expenses and with whom 
limitations must be placed as 
guideposts, we educate them as 
we are educating ourselves in 
their work so that they will 
quickly absorb the spirit of the 
game and become sincere, if occa- 
sionally bungling, players. From 
the top to the bottom of the sales 
structure there should be a sound 
understanding of the problem of 
salesmen’s expenses. From that 
stage on, correct control is not 
difficult—in fact, is most enjoy- 
able. 


COMPLETE STUDY OF 
READING HABITS 


F goer of the newspaper 
reading habits of the people 
of New-York City has just been 
completed by the bureau of busi- 
ness research of New York Uni- 
versity and will be published in 
book form in about six weeks. 
This analysis is believed to be the 
first thorough one of its kind in 
a major market. 

Ten months were taken to in- 
terview typical residents along 
New York’s 3,800 miles of streets, 
and after that three months were 
taken for analysis, tabulation and 
preparation of charts. 

Some of the questions covered 
are the papers read by the family; 
are they home owners or rent 
payers; do they own a motor car 
and if so, what make, etc. 

Vernon Brooks, director of re- 
search for the New York World, 
will have charge of the publica- 
tion. The survey itself was under 
the direction of Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, director of the bureau. 


GARDNER SALES UP 
38 PER CENT 


Gardner Motors shows an in- 
crease of 38 per cent in actual 
retail sales from January 1 to 
May 1, according to figures re- 
cently released by its president. 
The influx of new retail outlets 
(152 new dealers have joined the 
Gardner distributing organization 
in the last six weeks), has given 
Gardner sales and service repre- 
sentation in virtually every sec- 
tion of the country. 
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THE PARTY LINE 


23 Sales—12 Profits 


N°? WONDER some advertisers drop 
out of the running. Don Bridge, 
well known national advertising manager 
of the Indianapolis News recently made 
an investigation of the sales of a certain 
product. One druggist bought a dozen 
of this product when the advertising cam- 
paign started. He sold the original 
dozen, and was on the verge of re-order- 
ing when seven customers returned the 
articles, demanded and_ received their 
money back. 


Undaunted, the druggist sold the seven 
articles again; four of this seven came 
back for refunds; he sold the remaining 
four, and at the time Bridge talked to 
him, he was hoping these last four sales 
would stick. Twenty-three sales to make 
twelve profits. In other words, the adver- 
tising produced twenty-three sales, but be- 
cause of some “bug” in the product, eleven 
of these twelve original customers were 
dissatisfied to the point of returning the 
merchandise. 

The “bug” in this case happened to be 
the advertising and instructions on the 
package. The advertising claimed too 
much—so much that the customer couldn’t 
help expecting too much, and expecting 
too much, many of them were disap- 
pointed. Moral (if any): Be sure the 
product is as good as the advertising. 
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The Third Generation 


. MAYER, vice president of the 
Kiefer-Stewart Company, one of 
the country’s livest wholesale drug houses, 
has spent a lot of time and money 
the past three years studying the broad 
phases of the drug business, and develop- 
ing plans for helping retailers become 
better merchants. He is chairman of the 
research work being carried on by the 
wholesale drug association. “The curse of 
the wholesale business,” he says, “is the 
mahogany desk, occupied by a relative, 
or a grandson of the founder who thinks 
he has a ‘big job’ and wants to sit there 
and give orders instead of getting out 
on the floor where goods are sold, or out 
among the retail trade.” 

Mr. Mayer knows his trade; recently 
he spent a week with a salesman on the 
road and made 67 calls; a week or so 
later he traveled with another salesman 
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and made 58 calls. No wonder his com- 
pany isn’t complaining that there is no 


money in wholesaling. 
. 
Proving Ground 


USSELL D. BARNES was saying the 

other day that Chicago is the hardest 
place in the country to sell oil burners. 
Every manufacturer of oil burners in 
existence—and many who aren’t in exist- 
ence any longer—have used Chicago as a 
proving ground. Consequently lots of 
people have been stung, and stung badly, 
by paying for burners nobody ever heard 
of. They aren’t keeping quiet about it, 
either, and as a result it creates sales 
resistance for everyone in the field. 

There are certain inherent difficulties 
about selling oil burners that are perplex- 
ing enough anyway, he says. Most peo- 
ple object to putting out money for some- 
thing they can do themselves. They’ve 
been shoveling coal these many years and 
it requires real salesmanship to make them 
see that it’s worth from $600 to $1,000 to 
quit stoking their furnaces. 

“In a way,” Mr. Barnes told me, “you 
have to sell on the basis of a man’s sense 
of laziness, a woman’s sense of cleanli- 
ness, and both their sense of comfort.” 
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What Is An Executive? 


HE manner in which convention exec- 

utives handle facts is shown by the 
advance publicity of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association being mailed to edi- 
tors. “Fifty thousand business executives 
are expected to attend,” the publicity man 
writes. Last year in Detroit there were 
2,000 registrations at the convention. 


Investigation reveals the fact that 30,000 
people visited the exhibits—on free tickets. 
At least 30,000 is the claim of the con- 
vention officials. We wonder if there 
really were 30,000 “business executives” 
who visited the Direct Mail exhibits. 
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Many sales conventions would be more 
profitable if there were more demonstra- 
tions and less talk—more helpful sales 
ideas—and less “let’s put ’er over with a 
bang” stuff. 
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An $80,000 Phone Order 


IF I WERE a sales manager, I should 
telephone to my own office about once 
a month just to see how my company 
“listens” over the phone. The sales man- 
ager of a concern that will do $10,000,000 
worth of business this year told, not many 
days ago, of having called the Chicago 
office of a big supply house to place a 
rush order. He was connected with the 
credit department. He waited. Next the 
shipping department. Wrong. He waited. 
Some unidentified man talked to him next. 
And all of this in spite of the fact that 
the sales manager had explicitly stated 
he wanted to place an order. After tell- 
ing his story to half a dozen different 
people, each of whom said “Jus’ a minute; 
I'll put you on Mr. So and So,” he hung 
up the receiver in disgust and called this 
company’s biggest competitor, where the 
order was placed in less than one minute’s 
time. It was for eighty thousand dollars 


worth of goods. 
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Saturday In the South 


VERY time we publish a story about 

a salesman winning The Dartnell 
Award for Salesmanship, sales managers 
write in to tell us how much better their 
own star men are than the chap who 
won the award. In the last issue we 
told why J. Hugh Parrette, a rug sales- 
man who covers the South, was entitled 
to the distinction. One of the points 
brought up was the fact that he closed 
three orders on one Saturday. 


The issue was hardly off the press be- 
fore an overall salesman wrote to his sales 
manager that it wasn’t so. He said he 
traveled the southern territory, too, and 
you couldn’t work southern buyers on 
Saturday. Nine out of ten of them, he 
said, would be insulted to have a sales- 
man walk in on them on Saturday. 
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If you want to know why your dealers 
are not selling more, take an afternoon 
off and walk through a modern chain store 
or well managed department store. You'll 
see why they sell so much—they put the 
merchandise in piles on top of counters 
and tables where people can see it—in- 
stead of hiding it on ceiling-high shelves. 
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Moving the Goods from the Shelves 


users and new friends, and make 
many sales as a result. 
DRY GOODS 

The dry goods and department 
stores have already made a good 
start in giving their customers 
the benefit of style books and 
fashion quarterlies which are pub- 
lished by well known organiza- 
tions, but what they are doing 
now is only a start, and this serv- 
ice could be expanded a great 
deal. Manufacturers of all kinds 
of textiles issue a great many 
booklets showing fashions, giving 
ideas for color harmony and in- 
formation about the use of their 
product, which would be wel- 
comed by many women. But the 
average. woman is not a profes- 
sional coupon clipper, and al- 
though she may welcome this in- 
formation, only a small percent- 
age of women write to the manu- 
facturers for the booklets which 
are offered free in advertisements. 
If dry goods and department 
stores would build a library of 
information on style, dress mak- 
ing, and a dozen other subjects, it 
would make their stores a great 
deal more helpful to their cus- 
tomers. The information could be 
classified under different subjects, 
and kept in files just as the grocer 
compiled his information on food 
products. 


SEEDS, FLOWERS AND 
GARDEN IMPLEMENTS 


The movement toward sub- 
urban homes, and the good work 
of various organizations and 
magazines in promoting ideas for 
better homes and gardens, has 
resulted in a great increase in in- 
terest in flowers, lawns and gar- 
dens. There are a number of 
stores which specialize in seeds, 
bulbs, plants and garden tools. 
Such stores have a wealth of 
sources for information on these 
subjects. Seed companies and 
nurseries have compiled a great 
deal of information in addition to 
their catalogs. The Department 
of Agriculture issues frequent 
bulletins, various magazines 
publish interesting articles, and 
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the manufacturers of garden tools 
have issued many attractive and 
constructive booklets. A collec- 
tion of this material put at the 
disposal of customers of any store 
selling these products would 
bring a great many new cus- 
tomers into the store and build 
no end of good will. 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


In spite of the fact that a large 
percentage of the public has 
owned from one to ten automo- 
biles, the average owner knows 
very little about his car, and is 
constantly consulting his garage 
man or automotive equipment re- 
tailer about various problems in 
connection with his car. When 
winter comes he wants _to know 
what is the best material to put 
in his radiator to keep the water 
from freezing. There is a lot he 
ought to know about lubrication 
and the care of tires. Hundreds 
of manufacturers of automotive 
equipment and tires have com- 
piled all kinds of interesting and 
helpful information which the 
average motorist ought to have 
but neglects to obtain. The auto- 
motive store which builds up a 
library of booklets and books on 
various mechanical subjects 
would find it being used con: 
stantly and consulted by car 
owners. This would be partic- 
ularly true at the beginning of 
the tourist season, if he would 
compile information about roads, 
camp sites, traffic regulations and 
touring equipment. With half the 
population of the country making 
tours ranging from a trip across 
a couple of counties to a trip 
across a continent, the store 
which builds up a library of in- 
teresting information about tents, 
roads, camp equipment, camp 
sites and the mechanics of an 
automobile will become far more 
popular than ever before. 


RADIO AND MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


One of the most constructive 
pieces of sales promotion material 
ever put out by any company is 
the Victor Book of The Opera. 
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Thanks to the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, the stories 
and music to dozens of operas are 
familiar to literally millions of 
people, because the Victor com- 
pany made the information easily 
accessible. The other phono- 
graph companies have, in some 
measure, carried on the same 
work that Victor has so success- 
fully begun. 

A musical dealer, or the 
musical department of any store, 
should be able to answer iny 
“Ask me another” question about 
music. The music stores should 
have a complete library of musical 
information, and its radio depart- 
ment should have a library giving 
all possible information about 
radio. It should have a list of 
all radio stations with their 
broadcasting schedules on file, 
and a complete library of tech- 
nical radio information both for 
present users and for the guid- 
ance of prospective owners of re- 
ceiving sets. 


Electric appliances, merchan- 
dise, and lighting equipment sales 
in 1926 totaled $775,828,000, as 
compared with $660,215,000 in 
1925, according to figures com- 
piled by the research department 
of Electrical Merchandising. Radio 
sets and accessories sales 
amounted to $506,000,000 in 1926, 
against $430,000,000 in 1925. 

This is one of a hundred or 
more similar sales ideas which, 
being passed on to your salesmen, 
will make your salesmen welcome 
in any store. The worth while re- 
tailers of the country welcome 
new sales ideas, and are looking 
for salesmen who can bring them 
new plans for increasing volume. 
The sales manager who is aggres- 
sive enough to compile a list of 
subjects and get out a detailed 
plan for helping the stores in 
which he is interested build a 
library similar to the ones de- 
scribed in this article, will find 
that his salesmen have incurred, 
without doubt, a vast amount of 
good will, and helped their cus- 
tomers sell more merchandise and 
make their stores more popular. 
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You know the 


you know your product has a market. 
But—the jobbers 


public will buy it if given a chance. 
and retailers won’t push it! They will fill orders but you 
must create the market. They cannot visualize the mar- 
ket as you see it, and refuse to put it on their shelves 
unless you establish demand. 


There is a way out! DIRECT SELLING! Marketing 
goods direct from maker to user. ° If your product has 
merit, thousands of ambitious responsible men and 
women will talk, demonstrate and sell your product to the 
people who use it. They will work for you on a straight 
commission basis. They will give you national distribu- 
tion quickly—distribution that you can control. 


Thousands of manufacturers who were faced with jobber- 
dealer inertia have found the way to a big profitable 
business through DIRECT SELLING. Perhaps you can, 
too! 


Check your product against the requirements 
listed at the right, then write us at once. Our 
representative will, without obligation, analyze 
your sales possibilities in this field and answer 
your questions. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES: Send for copies of 
these magazines. Many of your clients can use 
them profitably. 
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What? 


Does Your Product 
Meet These 


Requirements? 
@ 


Can it be demonstrated before 
* the prospects eyes? 


2 Is it portable and the unit of 
® retail sale not over $10.00? 


3 Is it a specialty, preferably not 
* usually found in stores? 


4 Is the retail price at least dou- 
¢ ble the manufacturing cost? 


5 Has your product unusual sell- 
* ing features which the sales- 
man can stress in his selling 


talk? 


6 Are you equipped to manufac- 
* ture on a large enough scale to 
fill orders in great volume? 


Opportunity — Extra Money—Salesology—How to Sell—Spare Time Money Making 


Clhe DIRECT SELLING PUBLISHERS 


Readers Every Month 


9 
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Two Million Professional Go-Getter 
365 FIFTH AVENUE --- NEW YORK 
SALE S MANAGEMENT, JuUtr.yY 
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Ralph Borsodi says 
it is, and he told the 
National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Associa- 
tion so with great emphasis at Omaha on June 21. 
He pictured advertising as the horny monster that 
was sucking the lifeblood of the grocery business; 
the menace that must be scotched. He told them 
how as a surgeon he would go about “extracting 
the sliver of national advertising.’ Stop handling 
advertised brands, and presto! the sliver would flit 
away. Or if it is not possible entirely to discon- 
tinue handling advertised brands, Mr. Borsodi advo- 
cated the adoption of a compensation plan whereby 
salesmen would be penalized for every order of 
advertised goods they sold. 

Mr. Borsodi, however, has quite overlooked the 
important point that loading a merchant with un- 
known merchandise on which some jobber’s sales- 
man makes a long profit is the very best way in 
the world to kill a wholesale business. Any jobber 
who has fooled with private brands and slow-turn- 
ing merchandise knows this. Mr. Borsodi forgets 
that the wholesaler in the final analysis does 
not sell merchandise when he moves it out of his 
warehouse onto the dealer’s shelves. He takes it 
out of inventory and puts it into accounts receiv- 
able. The actual selling is done over the retail 
counter, by the dealer and his clerks. 

National advertising cannot be made the scape- 


Is National Advertising 
Responsible for Grocery 
Distribution Difficulties? 


goat for what is happening in the grocery field, 


because those wholesalers who are making the most 
money and who are doing the most profitable busi- 
ness today are concentrating on nationally known 
merchandise. It is when wholesalers start going 
contrary to all the laws of sound business and try 
to make their customers buy what people don’t 
want, that they get into the difficulties Mr. Borsodi 
has in mind. That is what gives their “illegitimate” 
competitors the opening they seek. We know of one 
wholesale grocer who handles nationally known mer- 
chandise exclusively and sells it at cost. He makes 
his profit on the cash discounts. But he does not 
fool with unknown brands or the hazards of manu- 
facturing. He keeps his overhead down to bed- 
rock. His volume puts him over. 


Merchandise Managers In Hardware Age, 
For Cities Saunders Norvell 

makes a suggestion 
that might well be taken to heart by cities who are 
dissipating funds of their chambers of commerce 
on “Good-Will Tours” and other ballyhoo methods 


of selling. “I believe the time is coming,” writes 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Mr. Norvell, “when cities themselves will have ex- 
pert managers who will make it their business to 
look after the business activities of the cities. These 
managers will study the sales of their cities in every 
line of business. They will have field workers 
gathering information as to where retail merchants 
in the smaller towns are buying. If these goods 
are not being bought in their city, they will find 
out the reasons why. These reasons will be laid 
before the jobbers or manufacturers in the city 
which is losing the business.” While the idea of 
a sales manager for a city is not new, the idea of 
securing the services of a high grade, trained mar- 
keting expert is still in its swaddling clothes. But 
cities are, as Mr. Norvell suggests, rapidly forsak- 
ing circus methods for the less spectacular, but the 
more effective, methods of business. We learn, for 
example, that Kansas City is looking for a $35,000 
a year man to sales manage Kansas City. That such 
a man could do much for the individual business 
interests of Kansas City is without question. The 
significant thing about this Kansas City program, 
however, is that the committee apparently appre- 
ciates that when it comes to buying brains, the best 
are invariably the cheapest. 


“T have a son who 
has just graduated 
from an Eastern col- 
lege. I want him to take a course in marketing 
and business administration. What would you sug- 
gest?” Such letters are not uncommon at this sea- 
son. Be sure that the young man has a sound 
foundation along broad academic lines, and then let 
him take a ten year post graduate course as fol- 
lows: Two years clerking behind a retail counter, 
preferably in a chain drug store. Two years selling 
house-to-house, preferably books. Two years in 
some advertising agency first making field investi- 
gations and then helping with copy and plans, Two 
years as a sales correspondent for some concern 
selling an intangible. Two years as a salesman sell- 
ing the retail trade. If the young man has made 
good at all of these jobs, and really enjoys the diff- 
culties of persuading men to think as he does, then 
he is well on the way to being a successful sales 
manager. While we have a high regard for the 
educational work which the universities are doing 
along marketing lines, we are not convinced that 
specialized education in sales work is as desirable 
as it may seem. Too much of it has to be un- 
learned. Methods of selling that work today won't 
work tomorrow. It is not an exact science like 


Raising Your Boy 
To Bea Sales Manager 
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@ One hundred and fifty-one 


years ago the thirteen colonies on 
the Atlantic seaboard declared 


themselves free and independent. - 


In the same mighty document 
they declared themselves united. 
Proudly they proclaimed “The 
United States of America.” 


« Their union, however, was not 
sO soon made evident as was their 
freedom. 


Union was an ideal toward 
which they labored with slow 
progress. Years of rapid physical 
growth, the immigration of mil- 
lions of foreigners—these were 
baffling obstacles to the cement- 
ing of a united government. The 
World War was the last and per- 
haps the greatest demonstration 
that the States had really become 
United. 


@ What had occurred? What 
agencies had transformed the 
aspiration of statesmen into a 
reality? Railway and telephone 
and telegraph and radio, high- 
ways and motor cars, making for 
free and rapid movement and 
intercommunication. Schools and 
a common language spreading 
common knowledge. 


« Then a free and untrammeled 
press — newspapers, magazines, 
books— going everywhere, into 
the most congested parts of cities, 
into little outposts in sparsely 
settled rural districts, giving every- 
body, high and low, rich and poor, 
access to open and free opinion— 
the true foundation of all right 
thinking. 


« This much is clear. On July 
4th, 1927, the nation is united, 
not in opinion but in knowledge. 
The American people do not all 
think alike or talk alike. But they 
think about and talk about the 
same things everywhere. Their 
judgments are diverse, but the 
main facts are available to all 
alike. They can do their thinking 
straight if they want to. 


( It is our belief that The Liter- 
ary Digest is read by more people 
who think than any other single 
medium. For it gives more facts 
to more people than any other. 


{ The Digest tells no one what 
to think. It takes no sides; it pre- 
sents all sides of all questions. It 
does not offer the romance of 
fiction, but the romance of actual 
and recent events in the exciting 
drama of human affairs. 


( Thus automatically it excludes 
from its great group of readers 
those who do not want to do 
their own thinking, those who are 
not interested in the world about 
them. The Digest can attract and 
hold only those who are alert and 
intelligent. To such people our 
democracy looks for its leadership. 


{ The 1,400,000 Digest families 
and their kind are in sum the rul- 
ing mind of the nation. They are 
the widely dispersed individuals 
who are in possession of the same 
facts, who think and talk and act 
on the same footing, and who by 
their influence in their own local- 
ities are the active factors in makin 

these United States truly united. 
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Booklet explaining L M S 


Fr (‘A4 unusual Warehousing Plan 


mailed free on request 


Warehouse 
Storage 


at unusual saving 


Here’s real news! Storage 
rates in Britain from one- 
half to one-seventh of cur- 
rent American rates. 


You can save money right now on 
shipments to Britain by using the 
new L M S storage service. The 
L M S owns and operates 350 stor- 
age warehouses at its terminals in 
practically every important indus- 
trial center throughout Britain. Stor- 
age capacity exceeds 100,000,000 feet. 
Direct rail connections between 
warehouses. 


The L M S is the only British Rail- 
road serving with its own railroad 
all major British ports. All mer- 
chandise is delivered right through 
to store door with its own teams 
and trucks. 1,300 motor trucks and 
10,000 teams continuously employed. 


Recently a prominent American Ex- 
porter sold merchandise to a British 
customer for future delivery. He 
shipped directly to the L M S ware- 
house in buyers’ home town in Eng- 
land where it was held at a mere 
fraction of cost which same storage 
would be anywhere in the United 
States. Delivery of the merchandise 
was given to buyer by special L M S 
motor truck service on exact deliv- 
ery date. 


In addition to the example quoted, 
authentic bulletins will, be published 
from time to time demonstrating 
how L M § Service assists Ameri- 
can business, Watch for the next 
example—it will pay you! 


LONDON MIDLAND 
& SCOTTISH 


RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
THOMAS A. MOFFET 


Freight Traffic Manager in America 


One Broadway New York City 


THE ONLY BRITISH RAILROAD WITH AN 
ACTIVE FREIGHT DEPARTMENT 
IN AMERICA 


When the Sales Plan Keeps 
Step With Production 


(Continued from page 16) 


such a plan is not inflexible, but, 
on the other hand, it offers the 
machinery all set up to facilitate 
prompt and efficient changes 
which may, and do, develop in 
the ordinary course of business 
events. 

For instance, a new product is 
developed and warrants imme- 
diate publicity and sales action. 
The management instructs the 
chairman of the General Planning 
Committee accordingly, and the 
committee assembles for action. 
A less important product may be 
canceled from the “push item list” 
for the next “push period” and 
the new number substituted. A 
quota is set, a production order 
is placed under way, additional 
crude materials are ordered in 
proper quantities, sales and ad- 
vertising efforts are planned, and 
all concerned are notified of the 
change promptly. The sales plan 
is amended at once, and the gears 
are not even shifted from “full 
speed forward.” 


More Advantages 


It should be mentioned, too, 
that many unforeseen advantages 
have resulted from the actual 
operation of the plan discussed 
preceding. Originally, it was con- 
sidered mainly as a method of 
keeping the production divisions 
adequately informed as to what 
the sales divisions were doing, or 
contemplated doing, so that pro- 
duction could tie in to the sales 
picture. This was, of course, ac- 
complished; but, in addition, 
many benefits have accrued else- 
where. 

With the information given in 
the plan, the purchasing office is 
in position to function more effi- 
ciently. The definite work objec- 
tives have, in a very marked de- 
gree, enabled the financial office 
to establish operating budgets on 
a more accurate basis. The ad- 
vertising office has been enabled 
to so schedule its routine work as 
to admit of better “liaison” with 
the sales divisions. Hardly a de- 
partment in the business has been 
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left untouched or has failed to be 
benefited by the increased oper- 
ating efficiency resulting from the 
plan. 

The management of Eli Lilly 
and Company is convinced that 
the effort necessary to build up a 
complete program of planning is 
well repaid by the results ob- 
tained. The preparation of an 
annual master plan certainly 
offers an orderly method for more 
precise management in the con- 
duct of a manufacturing insti- 
tution. 


TWO CHICAGO FIRMS 
CONSOLIDATE 


WO of Chicago’s long es- 

tablished advertising agen- 
cies, Benson & Gamble and John- 
son, Read & Company, have an- 
nounced a consolidation, effective 
July 1, to be known as Benson, 
Gamble, Johnson & Read. Among 
the new concern’s clients are: 
The Book House for Children, 
Finnell System, Inc., Halsey, 
Stuart & Company, Herrick 
Refrigerator Company, National 
Association of Ice Industries, 
Northern Trust Company, and 
John Sexton & Company. 


GREENWOOD MADE 
SALES MANAGER 


HE Postage Meter Company 

announces the appointment 
of W. R. Greenwood as general 
sales manager to succeed F. M. 
Reeder, who resigned April 1. 
Mr. Greenwood has been asso- 
ciated with the Postage Meter 
Company for five years, first as 
agency manager at Kansas City, 
and for the past two years as sales 
manager in charge of field opera- 
tions. He has been in the office 
appliance field for sixteen years. 


Frank W. Harwood, advertis- 
ing director of the American To- 
bacco Company, was elected a 
director of that company at a 
meeting held June 29. 
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Sales Kits That Keep the Sales- 
man On the Right Track 


(Continued from page 23) 


one idea ata time. He may be in- 
terrupted for some reason or an- 
other. If, however, he keeps the 
sales portfolio in front of him and 
in front of the customer he 
quickly comes back to the idea on 
which he was working at the time 
of the interruption. 


The Slipshod Presentation 


Let me first discuss the matter 
of salesmen’s general equipment. 
It should not be left to the judg- 
ment of the salesman as to what 
he carries to show the customer. 
[ am not referring to the samples 
of the product which he carries. 
However, the sales manager may 
quite properly designate what 
samples of merchandise are to be 
carried. I have in mind the 
things which he carries along in 
order to put up a proper story to 
the customer. I remember years 
ago I was doing some work for a 
jobber of paper. It would appear 
that there could be little room for 
skill in planning sales equipment 
for such a line as this. I asked 
the sales manager what the sales- 
men carried, aside from a few 
samples of paper. Much to my 
surprise I found that he didn’t tell 
them even what samples of paper 
to carry. I interviewed a number 
of the salesmen and found that 
they went out with various things 
stuffed into their pockets. It ap- 
peared to me that there was room 
for considerable thought to be 
given as to the line of exhibits 
which should be carried by these 
paper salesmen. 

It would seem as though some 
sort of a portfolio might be made 
up each month in which would be 
samples of the papers, together 
with samples of the type of work 
which could be done on these dif- 
ferent sorts of papers. As it was, 
the salesmen working for this par- 
ticular house—and it was an im- 
portant house in a large city— 
were left entirely to themselves so 
far as decisions as to what to 
show to customers were con- 
cerned. 
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I recollect the case of a sales 
manager who desired to make a 
trial trip calling on jobbers who 
might be induced to stock a cer- 
tain product which was to be sold 
to retail stationers. Up till this 
time his firm had sold jobbers in 
small quantities. The sales man- 
ager desired to sell the jobbers in 
carloads. This product was one 
which as a rule was not bought 
in such large quantities. The job- 
ber did not consider the selling of 
this product as important. The 
sales manager wanted to convince 
jobbers and the salesmen who 
worked for jobbers that there was 
a great deal of business to be done 
if one went after it properly. 


Selling in Carload Lots 


Accordingly, a carefully-pre- 
pared lecture or talk was made 
up. The talk was not printed, but 
it was illustrated by a series of 
twelve charts. These charts 
showed the profits, the turnover 
and the advantages of buying the 
goods in the desired large quan- 
tities. The sales manager spent 
some weeks traveling, using the 
talk and the charts. After he had 
convinced the buyer for a jobbing 
house that he ought to order in 
such quantities he presented the 
same talk, slightly changed, be- 
fore the salesmen who traveled 
for the jobber. During the weeks 
that he traveled he was able to 
dispose of something like thirty 
carloads to as many jobbers. 

We must give credit to the man 
who was doing the work, but it is 
probably a fair and conservative 
statement that this man would 
not have made sales at all com- 
parable if he had gone without 
this method of graphically pre- 
senting his story. 

I have seen some truly marvel- 
ous sales kits in the form of 
books or portfolios of various 
sizes. So far as the reading 
matter in this kind of equipment 
is concerned it is my judgment 
that nothing should appear in it 
on a single page which cannot 
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The site of Hotel 
Cleveland, on the 
Public Square of 
Cleveland, has been 
used continuously 
for hotels since 1802. 
The original build- 
ing was Mowrey’s 
Tavern—a station on 
the old Post Road. 


N Hotel Cleveland 

—the most modern 
successor to a long 
line of famous hotels 
—you ll find the same 
hearty hospitality, the 
same friendly helpful- 
ness of those old 
coaching days. We like 
to see to it that you 
enjoy your stay here. 


Hotel Cleveland is con- 
venient to all parts of 
the city. Every room has 
private bath in connec- 
tion. Servidor service; 
floor clerks. 


Room rates from $3.00. 


HOTEL 


LEVELAND 


PUBLIC SQUARE, CLEVELAND 
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Salaried 
Market 


Washington, D. C. 


In the District of 
Columbia salaries are 
stable. The total num- 
ber of Government 
employes paid from 
the United States 
Treasury is 84,888. 
The aggregate com- 
pensation is $127,- 
789,811.00 annually. 
Every 1st and 15th 
of the month 60,811 
persons under civil 
service in Washing- 
ton, D. C., are paid 
$4,416,660.66. 


This is a_ salaried 
market. 


The Washington 
Times and The Wash- 
ington Herald during 
May, 1927, had a net 
paid combined daily 
circulation of 134,655 
and on Sunday The 
Herald has 137,732 
net paid. 


Advertise in this 


“salaried market.” 


almost be grasped at a glance or 
in a few seconds. The printed 
matter should be large and hand- 
lettered in the same style as 
signs. 

I once heard Frank E. Fehl- 
man, at one time the vice presi- 
dent with the Gossard corset peo- 
ple, explain the use of the sales 
kit which this house used. Mr. 
Fehlman said he had listed four 
things which he considered that a 
sales kit did. They were as fol- 
lows: “First, it guarantees a co- 
herent story ; second, it saves the 
time of both seller and buyer; 
third, it is one of the first steps 
in so-called scientific selling; 
fourth, it makes for an immediate 
increase in sales and larger in- 
comes for the salesmen.” 


Talks That Jump the Trolley 


Mr. Fehlman enlarged upon 
these four points in an interesting 
way. He developed the idea of 
the coherent story about as I have 
in the previous part of this article. 
He said: “You know as well as I 
do that the average salesman 
comes to you and gets your atten- 
tion and starts in somewhere at 
the beginning. As you question 
him and interrupt him, his mind 
not being trained, he will jump to 
the thing you put up to him and 
he is likely to spar with you for 
ten or fifteen minutes. Those fif- 
teen minutes are gone forever and 
he has forgotten his story. 

“T don’t know if you really ap- 
preciate how serious it is. You 
stop and think of the people who 
talk to you daily and burn up your 
time because they have never 
been trained to think straight; 
then you realize what an awful 
expense the sales force is: going 
out and telling their stories in an 
untrained, haphazard, mixed-up 
fashion. After a salesman has an 
audience with the buyer, if the 
sales portfolio did nothing other 
than take him from the beginning 
to the end of the story, it would 
have served its purpose. I think 
you can credit 50 per cent of the 
success of the sales portfolio to 
that one thing alone.” 

With reference to the second 
point which Mr. Fehlman devel- 
oped, namely the matter of saving 
time, it has been the experience 
of those who have used these 
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sales portfolios that you can vary 
the amount of time which is used 
for different ideas. Mr. Fehlman 
says: “When a salesman knows 
that most men can take in only 
one idea at a time, after sizing up 
the situation he can take a 
minute, three minutes, six min- 
utes or ten minutes to get that 
idea through his customer’s mind. 
It becomes second nature to tell 
whether or not a man is getting 
the salesman’s story. If he be- 
comes restless the salesman goes 
on to the next exhibit.” 

With this sales kit, or portfolio, 
the salesman can plan as _ to 
whether he can have a five-minute 
solicitation or whether it will last 
several hours. He knows what is 
in the sales kit; he knows how 
many ideas he has to put over 
and he can plan his time accord- 
ing to the situation. 

Of course I know that some 
salesmen and sales managers will 
say that you cannot get people 
to listen to things or to look at 
things. I believe if such people 
could have been present with me 
at various times when I have had 
sales kits exhibited and could see 
the nature of them they would 
change their minds. I know from 
experience that one can spend 
even two hours, under certain cir- 
cumstances, with profit, with a 
sales kit in front of a customer. 


Building Bigger Volume 


As the last point, it has to do 
with increase in sales. I will 
quote Mr. Fehlman’s own testi- 
mony with reference to the sales 
manual which he was exhibiting 
at the time I heard him: “The 
first season that we put this sales 
portfolio in the hands of the sales- 
men they left our convention after 
four days of drilling, went out and 
took, individually, from 50 per 
cent to 100 per cent larger ad- 
vance orders for fall deliveries 
than they ever took before in the 
history of the company.” 

The sort of thing concerning 
which I am writing now is the 
portfolio, the bound, assembled 
lot of exhibits. It would be use- 
less to try to go into detail as to 
what should be in such an exhibit, 
because businesses are so differ- 
ent. 


Split 


Seconds +++. 


Tuis is an era of speed—the mechanical age, 
so-called. During the past century man’s in- 
genuity gave birth to the most amazing series 
of inventions in all history, each diminishing 
or supplanting human effort, each creating 
greater results, speeding progress—saving time. 
What took hours in 1850, what took only 
minutes yesterday, is today literally timed in 
split seconds. 


This haste, this specialization, this race for 
production—production, means that the little 
seconds must be doubly crowded into the 
heretofore lazy minutes. 


Time is money, and the business man rates it 
highly. 


—Take, for example, the man in charge of 
buying. The salesman who sells this busy 
purchaser is the man who gets his story over 
in the least amount of time. The days of 
lengthy interviews, colored with a generous 
share of dubious jokes, have disappeared along 
with bulky sample trunks and side whiskers. 


The buyer’s time is valuable—so is the sales- 
man’s. 


A Burk-Art Display Binder, as illustrated at the right, “‘tells 
your story at a glance.”” When opened it is used as an easel, 
permitting the leaves to be flopped into upright position for 
Cover is of durable Burk-Art Processed Fabrikoid. 
Special 
binders in any size with any number of sheets, made to order 


display. 
Made in stock sizes of 4%"x 74%” to 124"x 18”. 


Send for our booklet ‘‘Bindings and Sales’’ 
which illustrates and describes Burk-Art 
covers designed for a wide range of 
products . . . It is yours for the asking. 


The Burkhardt Co., Inc. 


Detroit, 
Larned at Second 


Michigan 


Burkhardt Building 


When your representative calls on the pur- 
chaser, he must not only be equipped with 
brains and personality, but with all the most 
modern selling helps—graphic stories, attrac- 
tive folders, up-to-date price lists; weapons 
which will hold the buyer’s attention, sell the 
house, sell the product and save time. 


A compact, durable Burk-Art Display Binder, 
fully illustrating your product, gives your sales- 
man a device that will enable him to sell more 
easily and more quickly. Around it he builds 
his sales talk. As his story unfolds, he turns 
from one page to the next—holding the pros- 
pect’s eyes as well as his hearing. 


No need now for the salesman to launch into 
prolonged descriptions as to what this or that 
is like, or how it is made—no need for him to 
watch the buyer’s eyes rove from the window 
to a stack of unanswered letters clamoring for 
attention. 


The salesman is splitting his seconds, crowding 
120 into a minute, and at the same time is 
putting over his company and product twice 
as fast—and many times more effectively. 
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APRIL 


—the biggest month 


MA Y—the next! 


in point of 


LOCAL and FOREIGN 
ADVERTISING 


in the history of the 


FORT WORTH 
STAR-TELEGRAM 


The Star-Telegram and Record-Telegram 
has more circulation than any other three 
papers combined in West Texas, one of the 
richest sections in the South 


Covering 1,100 Towns 


NO CONTESTS, PREMIUMS OR 
SCHEMES—JUST A NEWSPAPER 


Se 


More Than 125,000 Daily and Sunday 
Largest Circulation in Texas 


AMON G. CARTER 
President and Publisher 


A. L. SHUMAN 
Vice President and Adv. Director 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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AN EXCUSE FOR BAD 
ADVERTISING 


(Continued from page 22) 


borrowed garments. But with the 
vast majority of advertised com- 
modities, and with the resources 
that the present-day copy writer 
can command, it is by no means 
necessary to surrender so readily 
to temptation. I do not say that 
it is not sometimes easier to in- 
vent a fictitious appeal than to 
make the truth itself appealing; 
but with the world of literary and 
artistic forms to choose from a 
resort to false pretense is likely 
to be merely a confession of lazi- 
ness or lack of discipline. If it 
were really “impossible” to make 
the prosaic and the commonplace 
attractive without falsification, 
our libraries would be largely de- 
populated, and our literature 
would shrink to a mere record of 
technology. 


A Public Interest 


Are advertising men, as a 
group, willing to confess them- 
selves incapable of applying the 
force of advertising to the public 
service without resorting to hum- 
bug and sham? I don’t think so. 

The various problems that are 
facing advertisers and advertising 
men today will scarcely be solved, 
I think, until advertising men are 
persuaded to stop making excuses 
for things that are recognized as 
evil, and which they are not will- 
ing to stand up publicly and de- 
fend. We have got to broaden our 
various professional and technical 
and commercial viewpoints, so as 
to see the whole horizon of the 
problem, and see it straight. Ad- 
vertising is something consider- 
ably more than a private engine 
for driving commercial machinery. 
It has long since ceased to be 
merely that. 

It has developed to the point 
where it is endowed with a public 
interest, if not in the legal sense 
at least in the sense that it in- 
fluences the daily lives of the peo- 
ple from almost every conceivable 
direction, and scarcely an individ- 
ual can avoid noticing it and 
forming an opinion about it. We 
have got to stand off far enough 
away from it to see it in perspec- 
tive, and to catch the drift of that 
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public sentiment towards it. 
Nothing less will serve, for the 
public always has and always will 
have the last word. 

These various arguments and 
excuses for insincerity in adver- 
tising remind me of the old story 
of the Christian Science little boy 
and the goat. He was crossing a 
field with his mother, when the 
goat made overtures that looked 
belligerent, and the youngster 
began to cry. “Now, now, Wil- 
lie,’ said his mother, “remember 
that you are a Christian Science 
little boy, and pain has no reality. 
Therefore that goat can’t possibly 
hurt you. You know that, now 
don’t you?” 

“Of course I know that,” count- 
ered the young philosopher, “I 
know all about it, and so do you. 
But that darn goat, he never 
heard of it!” 

So it is largely with what we 
advertising men know about ad- 
vertising. We have been telling it 
to one another for years in our 
conventions and our classes, and 
through the medium of the adver- 
tising journals. But the public is 
almost precisely in the position of 
the goat in the fable, having 
“never heard of it!” 


HALF MILLION TO PUT 
HAM ON MAP 


HE Institute of American 

Meat Packers recently 
launched a $500,000 advertising 
campaign, the object of which is 
to make the United States “ham 
conscious.” The plans were made 
at a dinner in New York City, 
which was attended by more than 
1,600 retail meat dealers. Similar 
meetings were being held the 
same evening in 163 cities 
throughout the country. 

Pendleton Dudley, representing 
the packers, appealed to the retail 
meat dealers for their assistance 
in the campaign which is de- 
signed, he said, to create an ade- 
quate public demand for the un- 
usually large and fine stock of 
hams and bacon which the pack- 
ers now have on hand. 

The retail dealers pledged the 
full cooperation of New York 
butchers in the advertising drive, 
which began July 7 and will con- 
tinue for seven weeks. 
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A Fair Dea 


for Square 
Dealers 


I i proportion to his sales possibilities, 
each dealer or merchant who stocks 
your product is entitled to the same sales 
co-operation that every other dealer gets 
if he pays the same price. The dealer who 
gets more than his share of the adver- 
tising appropriation is getting .an equiv- 
alent of a cut rate on the merchandise. 
The dealer who gets less than his share 
of the advertising is paying the equiva- 
lent of a bonus on the merchandise. 
Dealers who supply the needs of more 
than a million farm families served by 
Farm Life are entitled to Farm Life adver- 
tising to build goodwill and acceptance 
for the merchandise they stock. Other 
good farm papers serve other impor- 
tant groups. 


T. W. LEQUATTE 


Advertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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dustrial plants. 
cially. It has a large surplus. 


stock is owned by employees. 


ceding year. 


ucts through constant 


consumer and 


tising has made this possible. 


Must have proven 


merchandising, training 


and conducting sales school. 


with these men. 


This is a permanent, 


to apply. 


experience. 


7 


BOX M-710 | 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 


a 


SALE 
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$10,000 to$20,000 


THIS.ORGANIZATION 


Manufactures, scientifically devel- 
oped equipment essential to all in- 
It is sound finan- 

All 
Each 
year for the past five it has more 
than doubled its business of the pre- 
Improvement of prod- 
research, 
steady cost reductions passed to the 
advanced merchan- 
dising supported by national adver- 


THE SALES MANAGER 


outstanding 
ability and experience in modern 
salesmen 


must have the personality to inspire 
an existing organization of unusu- 
ally high class men, be willing to 
travel extensively and able to sell 


agreeable 
place for the man who has the 
ability to increase or at least con- 
tinue the rate of growth already 
secured even without a specialized 
sales head. Those who are not con- 
fident of this ability are not expected 
Applications will be held 
confidential, but must be complete 
and detailed as regards personal 
particulars, education and business 


Sales Management 
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They Didn’t Know the Piano 
Business Was Dead 


(Continued from page 32) 


Through the preliminary con- 
versation and a knowledge of the 
objections raised by the prospect 
before getting him into the store, 
the salesman selects a particular 
instrument for showing when the 
buyer arrrives. From this, if it 


_ is not satisfactory to the prospect, 
| he works to others until he finds 
‘the 


instrument that suits best. 
He then builds his talk around the 
quality of construction and tone 
and the reputation of the manu- 
facturer. 


One Out of Twelve 


The next step is to sell the 
buyer on the store and its ability 
to serve him through the future. 
Price is not mentioned until the 
last. If there is an instrument to 
be traded in, the salesman has 
already seen it and made a mental 
appraisal. He is prepared, there- 
fore, to make his best proposition 
while the buyer is still in the store 
and every effort is made to close 
before he leaves the store. Only 
a small percentage of the buyers 


| who get away without closing at 


this time are sold later. 


“We believe that back-calls, 
after the prospect has once been 
brought into the store but has 
failed to close, are a waste of time 
and effort, unless the buyer has 
definitely set a date when he will 
be ready to buy. By spending 
enough time at the start to qual- 
ify the prospect and then by car- 
rying the sale along step by step, 


| answering or eliminating objec- 


tions as they come up, we either 
have sold the prospect or we have 
failed and we can hardly go 
through the same process with 
the same buyer without merely 
repeating every step. Therefore, 
we don’t kid ourselves by work- 
ing over and over again the same 


_ old set of ‘prospect’ cards, as some 
| dealers and salesmen do year after 


_ year. We seek new prospects all 


the time.” This is the way the 
partners sum up the work on each 
prospect. 
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By these methods, their sales 
records show that one out of 
every twelve actual prospects can- 
vassed result in a sale. Naturally, 
a considerable percentage of those 
canvassed turn out to be non- 
prospects. The problem is to can- 
vass a: sufficient number of peo- 
ple each day to provide a steady 
supply of genuine prospects. This 
is where most piano dealers fall 
down. The salesmen are not 
properly trained in the correct 
method for canvassing or else the 
wrong type of man is selected to 
specialize on canvassing to keep 
the salesmen supplied with leads. 
The result is that the dealer 
slowly builds up a “prospect list” 
which changes but little from 
year to year. A list of several 
thousand names can be built up 
in this way, it is true, but the 
bulk of the pianos to be sold will 
not be sold to such a group of 
hold-overs and has-beens. Fresh 
blood is needed every day to feed 
the business. 


Developing Prospects 


Pfingsten & Lenz employ no 
salesmen. All the selling is done 
by the two partners, who also do 
all of the canvassing. This is an 
answer to the piano dealer who 
has loaded his business with extra 
overhead and sales expense by 
thinking he must have canvassers, 
“junior salesmen,” sales floor 
closers, and a raft of other “spe- 
cialists” to nurse the sale along. 
The man who makes the first con- 
tact in the home, sees the kind of 
a home it is, knows the conditions 
and limitations, and gets the con- 
fidence of the buyer, is the man 
who is most likely to close the 
sale intelligently. Therefore, 
Pfingsten & Lenz do their own 
canvassing and their own store 
demonstrating and closing. 


The partners operate on the 
old tried and true principle of 
exposing themselves to sales at 
every opportunity. For instance, 
in driving along country roads 
from one suburb to another, 
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e Announcing 


SS __ the consolidation of > — 


BENSON & GAMBLE 


and 
JOHNSON, READ & Co. U 
| ay Effective Gmme 


—_—* July 1, 1927 eae 


cA UNION of two long established 


advertising agenctes, one founded in 1909 
and the other in 1915, both exponents of 
personal service rendered by principals. 


This consolidation broadens the senior per- 
sonnel, thus giving a more varied and resourceful 
service to clients. 

PARTNERS 
Joun BENsoNn CaRL P. JoHNsSON 
T.S. GAMBLE GeorGE H. REapD 


DEPARTMENT HEADS 


Arthur T. Lewis, Manager of Copy and Plans 
Carl H. Jenkins, Manager of Space and Contracts 
Marshall W. Hill, Manager of Mechanical Production 


BENSON, GAMBLE, JOHNSON & READ 
General - Advertising Agency 


222 WEST ADAMS STREET - CHICAGO 


[Charter Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies] 


7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, and Johnson, Read &¥ Co., 202 South State Street, Chicago, should change their 
mailing lists to accord with the address above. 


(ru OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS: ¢All publishers and those who are carrying the names of Benson ’S — 
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Spreading Power 


The principal benefit of college 
paper advertising is the imme- 
diate sale of merchandise to a 
million consumers at college, but 
in addition there is the benefit 
obtained when these students | 
carry the story of your product | 
to general consumers everywhere. | 


Now, during summer vacation 
and again at Easter and Christ- 
mas, more than a million college 
students go home. And then into 
every town in the country are 
spread the ideas and customs 
developed in college during the 
school year. 


The revised ‘Col- 
legiate Salesman’”’ con- 
taining complete lists 
of collegiate publica- 
tions will be sent 
upon request. 


Established 1913 


Collegiate Special 


Advertising Agency, Inc. 


503 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
612 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


—— yratnith Sales 


‘a wonderful 
selling help” 


Westinghouse Electric 


Westinghouse - Electric gives 
sot only an abundance of 
vricht, cheery fight but also 
the comforting assurance of 


absolute safety 


Mr. Wolff of the Farm Lighting Division 
of Westinghouse Electric, recently wrote 
us a letter using the above quotation. It 
indicates in a small way their enthusiasm 
over the Double Visual Pyramid Sales Port- 
folio being used to sell electrical equipment 
to farmers. Complete information and 
sample on request. 
Ask the Man Who Uses One. 


Michigan Book Binding Company 
1036 Beaubien Street Detroit, Michigan 
Factories: Detroit, Mich., Walkerville, Ont. 
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they frequently give children a 
lift on their way to and from 
school. They find out if they are 
taking piano lessons and whether 
they have a piano at home, their 
parents’ names and _ addresses. 
Often, they arouse the children’s 
interest in learning to play the 
piano, thus enlisting indirect sup- 
port in planting the idea in the 
parents’ heads before they even 
approach them. 


Four Rules for Selling 


Prospects are picked up by 
loaning the store display window 


‘and store space for food sales and 


other local activities which will 
bring people into the store. Pianos 
are loaned for meetings, concerts, 
etc. In every way possible, the 
partners seek every day to come 
into contact with as many differ- 
ent people as possible. Through 
these contacts they are continu- 
ally paving the way for creating 
new prospects. 


In canvassing and following up 
prospects, four general rules are 
followed : 


1. In meeting the prospect, try 
to be human. Respect the buyer’s 
opinions and his limitations. In 
other words, employ the Golden 
Rule. 

2. Where there are children, 
play up the present day import- 
ance of a musical education and 
its cultural value. 


3. Seek constantly for those 
homes which should have a piano 
or a better one than they now 
have and then concentrate every 
effort on these prospects instead 
of shooting blindly, 

4. Maintain close contact and 
circularize regularly those pros- 
pects which are shown by initial 
canvass as not yet ready to buy 
because of finances or some other 
real reason. 


That these few, simple rules 
work and work well is shown by 
the fact, previously stated, that 
one prospect out of twelve is sold. 
It is also shown by the number 
of pianos sold by this small con- 
cern each year under highly com- 
petitive conditions. The average 
sale, as reported by the partners, 
is between $400 and $500. This 
indicates that they are selling in- 
struments of a good grade and not 
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on price appeal alone. This aver- 
age is reduced to this figure by 
the sale of trade-ins, which con- 
stitute about one-third of the an- 
nual number of sales. The new 
pianos are of the better grades, 
ranging from $500 to $1,450. 

Thus, the answer to “What’s 
wrong with the piano business?” 
would seem to be that the piano 
business has been listening to too 
many hard luck stories while it 
should have been out in the ter- 
ritory, working for new prospects, 
cleaning the dead-heads out of the 
prospect files, and taking advan- 
tage of the fact that the radio and 
the phonograph have brought 
more good piano playing to the 
ears of the public than those ears 
have probably heard through 
other sources in the last hundred 
years. 


Selling by Telephone 


This means that piano manu- 
facturers are going to have to 
spend more time aiding and 
directing dealers in the proper 
methods for canvassing and clos- 
ing and less time in concentrating 
their efforts on getting these same 
dealers to buy more pianos and 
then leaving it up to the dealers 
to dispose of them as best as they 
can. When this happens, the 
piano industry will have no need 
to apologize for any more marked 
decreases in total sales as has 
been the case for the last few 
years. 


An example of the way the firm 
is constantly experimenting to 
find better methods of selling is 
found in the following incident: 
With the approach of hot weather, 
Mr. Lenz felt, as many other 
piano dealers often do, that per- 
haps it was a good time to slow 
down and take things easy. He 
reasoned to himself that people 
were going away on vacations in 
the summer-time; that many 
women would not be suitably 
dressed to entertain a salesman, 
and the people did not stay at 
home much in the summer-time 
and, therefore, would not be in- 
terested in pianos. 


But Mr. Lenz was unwilling to 
see the summer pass without a 
fair volume of sales, and in an 
effort to conserve his own time, 
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he decided to begin a telephone 
canvass as a means of getting live 
prospects. About two weeks be- 
fore this article was written he 
took the Glen Ellyn telephone 
book and, beginning at Z, started 
calling every residence telephone 
and giving a short canvass on 
pianos. At the end of the first 
afternoon he had made sixty-three 
telephone calls, and obtained 
fifteen prospects, five of which he 
classified as “red hot.” After two 
weeks of this canvassing he had 
found that this percentage holds 
good every day, and about one- 
fourth of the people he talks to 
over the phone are prospects and 
about one-third of these are im- 
mediate prospects. 

“This is the best plan we have 
found so far in our business ex- 
perience,’ says Mr. Lenz. “We 
have been agreeably surprised at 
the number of good prospects we 
have obtained over the telephone. 
While we do not feel that the 
telephone is a substitute for leg 
work, we do believe that it is bet- 
ter than indiscriminate ‘porch 
climbing.’ 

“Of course, in our telephone 
canvassing we do not call the 
names of any people who are 
already on our _ prospect list. 
Every number we call is marked 
off on the book, and if a number 
does not answer, we check it and 
call it back the following day.” 


BY ANY OTHER NAME 
IT’S STILL MAPLE 


HE Federal Trade Commis- 

sion has directed the North- 
west Chair Company, Tacoma, 
Washington, to discontinue the 
practice of selling maple chairs as 
mahogany or walnut chairs. The 
Commission found that the com- 
pany, in its catalogs, price lists, 
circulars and trade literature, 
represented chairs which were 
composed wholly of maple, as 
walnut or mahogany, according 
to the finish, with resultant de- 
ception of dealers and the pur- 
chasing public and injury to com- 
petitors who truthfully describe 
their products. 

The respondent is required to 
report to the Commission within 
sixty days the manner in which 
it has complied with the order. 
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with Autopoint 


Mail Coupon 
for sample Autopoint 


Offer to execu- 
tives only 


GUugH ‘AV uO ANVN unoliwt 


| «epee are all that count. In our business our results depend 
upon YOURS. And we know by the great growth of the 
Autopoint business for advertising purposes, that those who use 
Autopoint to build their sales are successful. Repeat orders, over and 
over again, substantiate this. 

If you have not learned the interesting Autopoint proposition, we 
urge you to mail the coupon for full information. A beautiful sample 
Autopoint, the world’s simplest pencil, will be sent you, too. This 
offer is limited to business executives, sales heads ... purchasing 


agents. How Autopoint Builds 


Autopoint is successful because it is intrinsically valuable—because no one 
but appreciates its merit once they have tried it. Autopoint is never thrown 
away. Of what other advertisement can you say this? 


Your salesmen present Autopoint with the name of your company, and a 
selling message, permanently stamped on its barrel. Your’ prospect is im- 
pressed. Autopoint stays in his pocket. Each day your message is a reminder 
of you countless times. 


The increasing use of Autopoint by the thousands of firms that use it as a 
definite part of their selling plan, is its best recommendation. 


Let us send you complete information. There is no obligation. At least find 
out what Autopoint can do, and where it fits into your plans. Why not mail 


the coupon today? MAIL COUPON TODAY 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, please send sample 
Autopoint, booklet, sales-building proposi- 
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Cannot “jam’”—protected by patent. | Name 
But one simple moving part. Noth- 

ing to go wrong. No repairs. 
(2) Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, | Title 
light-weight material. Addvess 
(3) Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” S. M. 7-9-27 
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Competition Bother You? 


Firm 


l You will find a lot of mighty good ideas on how others are l 
meeting competition in the Dartnell Survey of Competitive 
Trade Practices—the biggest six dollars worth of semi-con- l 
fidential facts on how to overcome the vital problems of com- 
petitive selling ever offered. More than 10,000 copies have 
been sold. More than $25,000 spent to gather the information 

you get for $6.00 — including the loose-leaf binder, indexes, 

| and contents. Get it on approval. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue . CHICAGO 
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Charles H. Eddy Company 


Boston New York Chicago 


The Providence Journal 
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and , : , 


The Evening Bulletin 
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ave never given a pfemium to a 
single subscriber, nor have they ever 
conducted a circulation contest. 


These newspapers have built their 
circulation by publishing all the news 
in an unbiased way, and without sen- 
sationalism; by fair dealing; and by 
prompt service to dealers and sub- 
scribers. 


The editorial, news, and advertising 
columns are clean, which makes them 
respected and welcomed regularly 
into the great majority of English 
speaking homes in Rhode Island. 


Average net paid circulation for the 
six months ending March 31, 1927 


110,042 


The circulation of The Providence 
Journal and The Evening Bulletin is 
within 1,101 of the total circulation 
(111,143) of the eight other daily 
newspapers in Rhode Island com- 


bined. 
a 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


R. J. Bidwell Company 


Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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LOUIS WILEY GIVEN | 1 
LAW DEGREE | 


OUIS WILEY, business man- 
ager of the New York Times, | C 
received the degree of Doctor of [ 


r 
Laws at Wabash College, Craw- “we 
fordsville, Indiana, on Monday, 


June 13, and on Wednesday, June ‘i 
15, was honored by Alfred Uni- ff pies 
versity, Alfred, New York, with 

the degree of Doctor of Letters. 


; ; ; tis 
Mr. Wiley received his first daily oa 
newspaper training on the Fort los 


Wayne (Indiana) Journal. The | the 
university which has conferred 


; : , wa 
the degree is located eight miles a | 
from the place of his birth, - 
Hornell, New York. He 

ge 
COLLIER TO ISSUE 

“THE CAR CARD” all 
PROMOTIONAL publica ff * 
tion entitled The Car Card, = 
to be issued monthly by Barron 8° 
G. Collier, Inc., of New York, will fe 
publish its first issue July 9. It ‘ 
will be edited by Charles EF. re 
Townsend, formerly associate edi- re 

tor of The Advertisers’ Weekly. 
The Car Card will deal with ° 


trends and topics of timely impor- 
tance in business and advertising 
and will digest worth-while ar- 
ticles appearing in current trade I 
and business publications. 


TWO SALES FORCES 
AMALGAMATE 


HE National Machinery 

Company of Tiffin, Ohio, and 
the Chambersburg Engineering 
Company of Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, have amalgamated 
their sales organizations. 

The unification of the two sales 
forces was inaugurated for the 
purpose of offering to industrial 
executives a complete service on 
related equipment with the cer- 
tainty that where one or the other 
equipment was recommended, it 
was being recommended impar- 
tially. 
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The date of the annual meet- 
ing of the A. N. A. has been 
changed to October 31, November 
1 and 2, The meeting will be 
held in the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City. 
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THE ‘SATURATION 
POINT” IN SALES 


(Continued from page 36) 


One executive who uses a few 
hundred feet of wire rope a year 
but who likewise had _ never 
thought of buying of the company 
complimented the firm on its 
credo, but added that what he 
would like to see was an adver- 
tisement showing the company’s 
rope. He wanted to see what it 
looked like. It so happened that 
the next advertisement scheduled 
was dramatically illustrated with 
a piece of the completed rope oc- 
cupying a third of the space. 
He'll always believe that his sug- 
gestion produced that copy! 


Not only did business men in 
all lines comment on the copy, but 
several instances proved that the 
campaign further impressed log- 
gers, lumbermen and others to 
whom the firm had been selling 
for five years, with the impor- 
tance and quality of the product, 
by having the message brought to 
them in mediums additional to 
the trade magazines in which 
they had previously seen the 
firm’s advertising. 


FOREIGN TRADE MEN 


HOLD CONVENTION 


APT. ROBERT DOLLAR, 

one of the founders of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, 
spoke at its fourteenth convention 
at Detroit recently, and told 1,425 
delegates that the indispensable 
condition of growth for the Amer- 
ican merchant marine was for the 
American business community to 
get behind it. He commended 
the shipping board but urged it 
to make up its mind soon whether 
the government will stay in or 
get out of the shipping business. 
American shipping men need to 
concentrate their effort, he said, 
on competing with their foreign 
rivals, without the extra hazard of 
government ownership. 


The Thew Shovel Company of 
Lorain, Ohio, reports a sales in- 
crease of 60 per cent for the first 
four months of 1927, over the 
same period of 1926. 
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RWVSEVELT 


St. Louis 


Newest Hotel 
and the finest 


Salesmanagers are passing this tip to their 
road men—high and cool, out near Forest 
Park, they live the life of Riley without 
excess wear on the expense account. 


300 Rooms 300 Baths 


Room Rates 


Room for One Person— 


$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.50 
(100 Rooms at $2.50) 


Room for Two Persons— 


$4.50, $5.00, $5.50, $6.00 
(Suites $10 to $25) 


Meals 
In the Coffee Shop — 
Club Breakfast..........- $ .50 
Plate Luncheon.......... -65 
Dimmer .ccccccccccsccecs 1.00 
In the Dining Room — 
Luncheom ...ccccccccces $ .80 


pS eee reee cere 1.50 


Also A La Carte Service in both Coffee Shop 
and Dining Room 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar at Euclid 
St. Louis 


I 


SPARKLING WITH LIFE ANDACTION 
EACH MORTISED FOR INITIAL 
PROOFS UPON REQUEST 


PROVE ZTE 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


F your salesmen could show skeptical prospects 
the testimonial letters received from satisfied 


customers—it would remove doubt and get the 
orders. Don’t leave testimonial letters and orders 
lying idle in your files—give them to your men 
and increase sales thru their use. 


Write for samples and prices 


so AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 35 W. Adams St. Chicago 


LOWRY CARTOON 


CORPORATION 


REAL JOBS FOR REAL MEN 


| 
| William L. Fletcher, Inc., acting as employment 
| managers for corporations, constantly has high 


MANAGEMENT, 


| grade positions open. Bulletin and Vocational 

Service at slight expense. Complete information 
without obligation. Strictest confidence ob- 
served. Not an agency. 


WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, INC. 
80 Federal Street, Boston 
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Club Woman 


with one ad which we place 
in the club women’s monthly 
magazines—46 official State 
organs published monthly by the 
leading women in every State— 
3,000,000 Federated Club Women, 
1,000,000 League Women. 

This is the only field where 
you buy MASS circulation and 
CLASS circulation at the same 
time. Select only publications in 
the territory where you desire to 
increase sales for a _ quality 
product, : 


Write for booklet and rates. 


Club Service Publishing Co. 


Publisher’s Representatives 
131 East 23rd St. New York City 
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Advertise 
with Airplanes! 


H & Put your advertisement 
‘ .’ on “‘Arrowplanes” and 
y watch businesstly your 
e way. Miniature paper air- 
_” | Planes (6 in. size) that look 
~mneo* , and fly like real ones; loop- 
/ the-loop, boomerang and do 

8 sq. in. ofspace % stunts when thrown in the 


for your ad- air. Children go wild over 
vertisementin them! 

one or more 7 penne ORO ie. 

colors, f ai = 


Fd 

r v4 *‘Arrowplanes” cost 

/ 80 little you can give them 
/ away. Best season right now. 
; Writefor FreeSamples and 

y attractive quantity prices. 
‘ 
4 


Ideal Airplane Co. 
Me 406-412 W. Broadway 
“> =-8-8 New York, N. Y. 


The Workman Manufacturing Company 
1206 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Gentlemen: I understand the WORCO 2 in 1 
combined order blank envelope has doubled 


orders for many concerns. Please send infor- 
mation on “The Knack of Getting Orders.’ 


NAME____ 
0 __(3790) 


PHOTOSTAT 
SERVICE 


RAPID AND- ECONOMICAL 


FACSIMILES - ENLARGEMENTS - REDUCTIONS 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 
42 BROADWAY 80 MAIDEN LANE 
Hanover 8993 John 3697 
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It isn’t often that we can be as un- 
qualified in our recommendation of a 
piece of promotion matter as we are of a 
new survey just put out by the Literary 
Digest called “Zanesville and 36 Other 
American Communities.” Lest you should 
feel the itch of curiosity to know what 
Zanesville has done to deserve being thus 
immortalized, be it known that this com- 


munity was chosen, after careful study, | 


as a typical American city. 

Every home in the city was visited by 
an independent research organization and 
the findings are discussed, pictured, and 
tabulated in a 190-page volume. The 
thirty-six cities tagging onto the title of 
the book were also investigated as a check 
against returns in Zanesville. Zanesville 
folks have no secrets by the time you reach 
page 189: we know, for instance, just how 
many families serve soup in the city, how 
many who serve soup have telephones, 
how many who serve canned soup only, 
ditto sometimes canned and _ sometimes 
home-made, and once again, home-made 
soup only. Research can go no further! 

The book carries a price of $3, but 
any national advertiser who subscribes to 
SALES MANAGEMENT has been promised a 
copy without charge. Write to the Literary 
Digest at 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


“The Fourth American City, the Jewish 
Community of New York” is a book of 
facts about the Jewish population as a 
market for goods. One of the interesting 
facts it discloses is that the Jewish people 
constitute 40 per cent of the total foreign 
language speaking population of New 
York City. 

Many sales managers will find the data 
in this book ‘valuable: piano and player 
manufacturers, for instance, may be sur- 
prised to know that the Jewish community 
in New York sends annually more than 
$18,690,000 for the products of this indus- 
try alone! Maps are included in this sur- 
vey. Write to the Jewish Daily Forward, 
175 East Broadway, New York City. 


An article which appeared in the March 
19 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT told of 
a new plan for a national organization 
of warehouses which would make it pos- 
sible for any manufacturer to finance pro- 
duction and storage of merchandise in all 
parts of the country, through a single 
transaction with one central warehousing 
office. He can arrange, from any city, for 
standardized service in as many centers 
as he needs warehousing facilities. 

Our subscribers pelted us with inquiries 
about this plan before we were able to 
give them more details. All the informa- 
tion any one wants is now available. We 
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would suggest your writing for a booklet 
called “The New Way to Distribution.” 
Address C. C. Degenhardt, The Ware- 
house. Securities Corporation, 307 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Two new metropolitan surveys worth 
having: one about St. Paul put out by 
the S. Paul Daily News, which is avail- 
able from C. D. Bertolet, 30 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. The other is the 
1927 edition of “Market Facts About the 
Spokane Country.” Send a request to the 
Review-Chronicle National Advertising 
Bureau. 


A bright idea emanates from the Amer- 
ican Tissue Mills in the form of a book- 
let called “Increasing Sales Through Im- 
proved Window Displays.” This is just 
so absolutely the kind of information that 
so many hundreds of retailers need. It 
tells in simple terms how to arrange a 
“stage” setting for a window, or how to 
focus attention on four points, for instance. 
And a number of bright small pie-charts 
provide guides to the choice of harmonious 
color combinations to use in draping. 
Copies of the booklet are available from 
Guy E. Perkins, advertising manager, The 
American Tissue Mills, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts. 


One of the most virile and thought 
provoking booklets which has come into 
this office in many a day is a promotion 
book issued by Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
and written by John F. Hurst. Its title 
is “Can We Stay in Business?” and Mr. 
Hurst deals with this ever present prob- 
lem in a way that will make even the 
most prosperous manufacturer go over 
some of his products with an eye to im- 
proving them. 

One chapter on the complexity of dis- 
tribution is enough to prove, in a few 
short paragraphs and with a few excep- 
tionally well done charts that we are 
living in an age of quick change and that 
there are only two kinds of manufacturers 
today—the quick and the dead. But the 
book does not stop at leading the reader 
into the woods—it shows the way out. 

If you are a sales executive of a manu- 
facturing enterprise by all means ask Mr. 
Hurst to send you a copy of this book. 
Address him at 58 East Washington Street, 
Chicago. 


“Selling With the Specialty Plan” is the 
title of an interesting book turned out by 
the Specialty Display Case Company of 
Kendallville, Indiana, Get a copy of this 
book if you have a display problem. The 
company will gladly send a copy to re- 
sponsible executives. 
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E. B. Filsinger 


FILSINGER TO HEAD 
EXPORT CLUB 


T THE annual meeting of 
the Export Managers’ Club, 

held in New York City on June 
14, the following officers and 
directors were elected: president, 
E. B. Filsinger, export manager 
of Lawrence & Company; first 
vice president, R. L. Bracken, 
Miller Falls Company; second 
vice president, A. M. Hamilton, 
American Locomotive Sales Com- 
pany; treasurer, C. E. Thomas, 
United States Steel Products 
Company; secretary, O. O. Gal- 
lup, The Ohlen-Bishop Company. 


APPROVE EXPANSION 
PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 20) 


executive operating office of the 
International Advertising Asso- 
ciation. This, in our opinion, is the 
greatest forward step that has yet 
been taken in the history of or- 
ganized advertising.” 

Eighty-five clubs were repre- 
sented at the convention, with ap- 
proximately 1,500 delegates. At 
the final session Detroit was 
chosen as the convention city for 
1928. Robert A. Warfel was re- 
elected executive secretary of the 
association, 
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The Primary Farm Market by COUNTIES 
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The True Location of the Primary Farm Market 
Is Determined by Counties—not by states 
No arbitrary group of states, nor any single state, but the best 
counties in the entire United States, constitute the Primary 
Farm Market—in which are located 69.4% of all farm income, 
74.1% of all farm property value, 59.9% of all white farmers, 


60% of all important trading centers, 76.2% of The Farm 
Journal’s circulation. 


1,400,000 Circulation 


The farm ournal 


in the farm. field 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Encourage your office staff 
to write BETTER LETTERS 


signature of an officer of a company about 

which the official knows very little. These 
letters are carelessly written, invoke ill will, and may 
result in the loss of a valuable customer. 


Mis TIMES letters are sent out over the 


To demonstrate the mistakes many letter writers make 
and to show better ways of saying the same thing, 
the Dartnell “Better Letter Program” has been pre- 
pared. It consists of thirty bulletins and contains 
many charts, model paragraphs and letters, together 
with a detailed program for putting the plan into effect 
in your office. The complete plan, with bulletins, letters 
and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will be sent to 
any rated company for examination. It may be re- 
turned for full credit within two weeks if you are not 
convinced that it offers a practical, inexpensive means 
of improving your correspondence. 


ie 
DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MORE ABOUT ‘HIGH 
PRESSURE”’ SELLING 
(Continued from page 52) 


instance, quick sales and quick 
get-outs won't go, In rural dis- 
tricts, more time must be spent 
on each call. The same is true of 
certain markets abroad. I know 
for a fact that in England, quick 
high-pressure selling is altogether 
impossible. In France certain 
calls may require an hour or more. 
Others of more importance, at 
least half the morning. In Ger- 
many, they may be done best over 
a long stein of beer (all those in 
favor of this method, please say 
“1”). The big danger is that 
where most sales forces are 
located in big cities, business men 
there are used to moving quickly, 
deciding quickly and acting 
quickly. Salesmen are trained on 
this basis, and then sent out into 
rural districts where time is not 
so pressing or important to their 
prospects; there they try to use 
the same high-pressure, big city 
methods, without commensurate 
success. This is where low-pres- 
sure selling comes in. 

I’m sorry my article may have 
left room for double interpreta- 
tion. I might rather have used 
the phrase “shrieking selling” 
rather than high-pressure selling, 
for I approve of Mr. Drum’s 
thought that high power selling 
is OK. Unless the sale is closed, 
no one can even boast rightfully 
of the name of salesman. 

Here is another interesting 
thing. I think Mr. Hanlon, Mr. 
Drum and myself all agree funda- 
mentally. In reading over all 
three articles, try this somewhat 
amusing and interesting experi- 
ment. Combine the incidents of 
all three articles together into one 
article, and place upon it the 
single headline such as “Low 
Pressure Selling Leads to High 
Powered Closing” and you will 
have a cracker-jack of an article, 
agreeing within itself with every- 
thing which all of us have said, 
and entirely consistent in inci- 
dent, hypothesis, deductions and 
conclusions. For this reason, I 
think the whole question resolves 
itself into a definition of terms, 
rather than into three different 
schools of thought. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. ‘The under- 
signed provides a thoroughly organized service, 
of recognized standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is individualized to each client’s 
personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established 
sixteen years. Send only name and ‘address 
for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown 
Building, Buffalo, New York. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One _ product, 
1923, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty year old concern desired 50 national 
representatives in 1925; we produced 40 in 
three months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 
each, for another. Ten years Sales Promotion 
Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. : 


SALESMEN WANTED 


HOLLYWOOD CALIFORINA HAT. 
Latest Movie Star Sensation. Men and women 
wanted in every county. FREE SAMPLE. 
Enclose addressed’ envelope. 5621 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


SALESMAN DESIRES STRAIGHT COM- 
mission, no drawing account, proposition for 
western New York State on steel or iron prod- 
ucts, building materials or equipment, or raw 
materials ; have a car, am 31 years old, single, 
an experienced salesman and can furnish the 
very best references as to character and ability. 
I desire a proposition that will take all my 
time ; no side-line proposition considered. Box 
L-622, Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago. 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OR 
Sales and Advertising Executive Available. 
American, of Anglo-Saxon parentage, univer- 
sity graduate, cultured, well groomed, married, 
sparkling personality. Experienced Sales and 
Advertising Manager. Traveled most of States 
and Europe. Ten years, one firm, as* New 
York manager. Wide acquaintance with men 
’ agit Box 34, New York Athletic Club, 


SITUATION WANTED—BY DIRECT-TO. 
the-consumer salesmanager now handling 1000 
men and 30 branch managers, for manufac- 
turer. Has successful record with some of 
America’s largest. Age 29, married. Past 
employment and reasons for seeking change 
will be detailed on inquiry. Address Box 
M-712, Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago. 
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Minnesota Offers Exceptional Money Making Opportunities 
For Breeding Muskrats 


REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


to sell Muskrats for breeding, also Fur Bearing Rabbits. A money- 
making opportunity for part time or full time salesmen. 


Battle Creek Muskrat Ranch 


Ten Thousand Lakes Fur Farms Corp. :: Highway No. 12. (near St. Paul) 


R.F.D. Lake Elmo, Minn. 
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